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HOMITOSIS 


4 Out of Every 5 Homes Have It! 


‘‘Homitosis'"’ is a new word for an oldailment. It was coined in St. Louis, home 
city of ''Halitosis'"—and was recently used in a newspaper advertisement by 
the Home Savings and Loan Association of Lincoln, Neb., to signify a dilapi- 
dated, run-down condition in homes. 


It is estimated that more than 85 percent of the homes of the country are 
afflicted with this malady to a greater or lesser degree. Its onslaught is in- 
sidious and unceasing. Fortunately, however, the malady is not incurable. The 
remedy, guaranteed effective even in advanced stages, is a comparatively 
simple operation known as 


MODERNIZATION 


also sometimes referred to as ''remodeling’’ or “renovizing."’ This operation 
when performed under the direction of a qualified lumber doctor effects a 
transformation that often is almost unbelievable. There are numerous ''pros- 
pective patients'' in every community that are only waiting to be sold on the 
idea of undergoing this rejuvenating treatment. No one likes to think that his 
neighbors are whispering behind their hands, ‘Jones’ house has Homitosis."’ 


Lumber Dealers: Tell Your Community That 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MODERNIZE 


Before Prices Go Higher 
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THE SOFT TEXTURED SHORTLEAF 


4/4and8/4 Finish 


Those who want the 
same soft-textured fin- 
ish in 8/4 or 10/4 stock as in 4/4 will find 
these “Nearwhite” products as like as peas 
in a pod. You see the same perfectly 
milled silken-smooth surface, ivory-like in 
color, with very light graining which does 
not rise with age. Having practically no 
pitch, “Nearwhite" Heavy Finish takes any 
paint, stain or enamel effectively and holds 
it longer than do most woods. Heavy 
moldings in 5/4 and 6/4 stock can also be 
furnished in any quantity. These products 
are favorites for office buildings, larger 
homes, apartments and for industrial use. 
Our representative in your territory will 
gladly give you details and prices. 


SUMTER LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Miss. 


Electric Mills, 


Well mix 
to your order 


In mixed car orders, Pioneer is ready io 
cooperate with you 100%. Just let us 
know your needs. Big reserves of virgin, 
soft shortleaf pine timber, yard and shed 
stocks and a wide variety of hardwoods 
assure prompt handling of any order. 
Let one of our sales representatives tell 
you more about Pioneer service and our 
“Light and White” stock. 


PIONEER LUMBER COMPANY 
Elrod, Alabama 


AMERICAN 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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A Collar without | 
me, a Tie 


is just as 
logical as 
a Home 
without a 
Protected 
Entrance 











We've asked scores of architects and builders to give us one or 
more reasons why homes should be planned and built with un- 
protected entrances. As yet no one has been able to set forth a 
single argument in favor of this style of architecture. 


On the other hand, we’ve been getting wonderful support on our 
campaign to build porches and protected entrances. You'll be 
interested in the remarkable results our jobbers and dealers 
are getting. 


The home without a porch or protected entrance is not 

complete, Write our nearest jobber or to us for inter- 

esting Samson literature—so that you can look into the 
big profit opportunities in your communiy. 


WASHINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Columns, Porchwork. Door Frames. O. G. Fir Gutter and 





Fir Finish Since 1901 











NoWonder It Sells 


Many a lumber dealer found this remarkable 
equipment a "life saver" during the last 
two years. Sales came surprisingly easy— 
especially for remodeling jobs. 

Here's the reason: ‘“Over-the-top’’ Door 
Equipment is applicable to stock doors, old 
or new. A child can operate it. It is easily 
installed—weather tight—never needs serv- 
icing. It sells for less than any other type, 
yet the profit to the dealer is generous. 
Write Dept. AL-5 today for complete in- 
formation. 


FRANTZ MFG. CO., Sterling, Ill. 
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President Proposes a Partnership In Planning 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his 

latest radio talk has outlined a 

program for restoration of the 
nation’s industrial health that is indeed 
far-reaching, both in its content and 
its implications. It proposes, in brief, 
nothing less than the cure of sick in- 
dustry by the excision of certain evils 
that have long beset it, such as over- 
production, cut-throat competition and 
other unfair practices that have re- 
sulted in profitless prices and general 
demoralization of entire industries. 

His statement that what is contem- 
plated is “a partnership in planning, 
and partnership to see that the plans 
are carried out,” rather than govern- 
mental control of industry, is reassur- 
ing, opening as it does the way for 
each industry to do its own house- 
cleaning and thus avoid any oppres- 
sive Federal regulation. As the Presi- 
dent has well said, an unfair minority 
in an industry can nullify the efforts 
of the 90 percent of square shooters to 
correct any evils existing in that in- 
dustry ; for, said he: 

“The unfair 10 percent could pro- 
duce goods so cheaply that the fair 90 
percent would be compelled to meet 
the unfair conditions. Here is where 


Government comes in. Government 
ought to have the right, and will have 
the right after surveying and planning 
for an industry, to prevent, with the 
assistance of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of that industry, unfair practice, 
and to enforce this agreement by the 
authority of Government.” 

The lumber industry has in the past 
amply demonstrated its willingness 
and desire to co-operate with Govern- 
ment agencies in any endeavors de- 
signed to eliminate unethical or un- 
economic practices within itself, and 
it will welcome any further opportun- 
ity to assist toward the restoration of 
sound industrial conditions. 

If the “planned economy for indus- 
try” forecast by the President should 
become a reality the part to be played 
therein by the trade associations repre- 
senting the various industries will be 
of vast importance. 

To these organizations will be given 
such powers as establishing wages and 
hours of labor, through collective 
bargaining with organized labor, as 
well as of establishing price levels 
within their industries—subject of 
course to the co-operative supervision 
of the Federal Government. To exer- 


cise those rights, an industry must be 
at least 50 percent organized; other- 
wise wage and other standards will be 
set by a Federal board. Thus, in brief- 
est outline, the trade association will 
be the voice of its industry. 

It of course is by no means certain 
that the plan forecast by the President 
will be enacted into law, yet the possi- 
bilities are sufficiently strong to war- 
rant the lumber industry, along with 
all others, planning its course with an 
eye to such an eventuality. 

Even if the President’s program 
should be rejected, or greatly modified, 
by Congress, there still will be a dis- 
tinct advantage in having the lumber 
industry as thoroughly organized as 
possible, to the end that it may be pre- 
pared to speak the united mind of the 
industry on any issues which may at 
any time confront it. 

Therefore, lumbermen in_ every 
branch of the industry — should 
strengthen the hands of their associa- 
tions, by paying up their dues; by 
making application for membership in 
their associations if not already mem- 
bers, and by getting as many others 
as possible to become members. 

This is a sound policy at any time. 





Automobile production will 
probably be 200,000 units for 


been about 50 percent of this 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS— 


Co. announces it will operate 


The Cleveland steel mills claim 
to have reached 50 percent ca- 
pacity. This is the highest per- 
centage since May, 1931. 











May—a gain of 25,000 over 
April—and a 60 percent rate of 
activity, considering 1924-29 an 
average. 


The A. C. Spark Plug Co. at 
Detroit, Mich., has added 200 
men to its payroll. It reports 
more unfilled orders on May 1 
than at any time in two years. 


The Seiberling Rubber Co. is 
working on a 24-hour schedule, 
seven days a week—and the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. is 
running on capacity schedule. 


Tin plate has a 5 percent in- 
crease in price—and a produc- 
tion of 55 percent. 


Steel scrap has advanced from 
$3.50 in March, to present 
price of $9 to $12. 


The Endicott-Johnson Co., shoe 
manufacturer, announces that 
at Endicott and Johnson City 
its factories would be returned 
at once to full capacity. The 
company employs about 14,000 
persons. Its employment has 


number for the last year. 


The National Cash Register 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio, reports 
its business is better than at 
any time in the last eighteen 
months. 


The National Automatic Tool 


day and night shifts for six 
weeks, to get out orders on 
hand. 


The Washington mill of the 
American Woolen Co., at Law- 
rence, Mass., has reopened after 
having been closed for nearly 
a year. 


—BRINGS INCREASES 


The Berkowitz Shirt Co., at 
Uniontown, Pa., announces a 5 
percent increase in the wages 
of its employees. 


The Artistic Shirt Co., of Al- 
bany, N. Y., with 2,000 em- 
ployees, announces an immedi- 
ate wage increase of 10 percent. 


Biberman Bros. (Inc.) dress 
manufacturers, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces a 5 _ percent 
wage increase for its 600 em- 
ployees. 


Lowell, Mass., announces a 10 
percent increase for twelve 
hundred employees of the silk 
mills. 


The Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., at Suffolk, Va., announces 
that it has raised the wages of 
its 700 employees 20 percent. 
The Columbian Peanut Co. an- 
nounces an increase of 10 to 20 
percent for its 2,000 employees 
in twenty-six mills spread 
throughout five States. 


The Armstrong Rubber Co., 
tire manufacturer, at New 
Haven, Conn., has increased 
the wages of its employees by 
10 percent. Two hundred and 
sixty men have been affected 
by the increase. 


It is reported that the Cord 
Corporation has announced a 


Iron ore shipments are up 89 
percent over those of a year 
ago. 


Steel ingot production is 33 
percent, and it is predicted it 
will reach 41 percent in an- 
other week. 


IN WAGES 


blanket increase of 5 percent 
in wages and salaries, affecting 
10,000 employees. 


The Piedmont textile mills an- 
nounced an increase of 10 per- 
cent in wages of approxi- 
mately 9,000 employees. 


The Supreme Shirt Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., announces a 10 
percent wage increase. 


The Standard Kid Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., announces a gen- 
eral wage increase of 7 percent, 
affecting 500 employees. 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co. announces a wage increase 
of 5 percent. 
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trol Legislation — 


WasHincTon, D. C., May 10.—‘Whether we want it 
or not,” said Wilson Compton, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, when asked by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative as to his views on 
the impending changes in the relations of Government: and 
industry, “the lumber industry, like all other industries, 
finds itself in a greatly changed national economic relation- 
ship. It is confronted by political and social forces that 
are compelling emergency actions. My personal opinion 
is that many of these changes will be permanent. 

“In his radio address to the public Sunday night the 
President explained and defended what is being done. He 
also presented the facts in a broad way but could not, of 
course, go into the details of the negotiations and confer- 
ences of the past fortnight for the preparation of the in- 
dustry and employment control legislation he has in mind, 
—new and dramatic proposals to which the Black, Con- 
nery and Perkins spread-the-work bills have led. 

“They may be described as the Administration’s ‘big 
push’ for business restoration. The newspapers have 
sketched, for the most part inaccurately, what is probably 
coming either along the lines of governmental constructive 
co-operation with industry associations, or as an alternative 
perhaps obnoxious government regulation of private in- 
dustry. The idea may be summed up as planning and con- 
trol of production, prices, wages and employment in pri- 
vately owned and operated industry through the initiative 
of its own associations under general government super- 
vision. It is not, as some newspapers have hinted, social- 
ism, but a bold effort to see how far it is possible to plan 
and regulate industry to avoid further economic degenera- 
tion, and to avoid socialism as the inevitable ‘next step’ if 
this degeneration is not stopped. One of the President’s 
advisors has described it as a plan to do in a conservative 
and orderly way much less than will otherwise eventually 
be compelled by impulsive radical legislation. 

“As far as the lumber industry is concerned, the Presi- 
dent’s program is in general accord with certain policies 
which have been favored and aided by the industry. The 
actions of the U. S. Timber Conservation Board are specific 
evidence of the lumber industry’s need of some means of 
restraining ruinous competition, and of its response to an 
effective and sensible plan of government co-operation. 
The same purpose has been expressed in the industry’s 
consistent advocacy of amendments of the anti-trust laws 
to give the natural resource industries at least a reasonable 
chance to battle the causes and consequences of over- 
production. 

“It may be that there will be proposed and possibly there 
may be enacted measures with which neither industry in 
general, nor the lumber industry in particular, will be in 
entire accord. The administration is gradually forming its 
program for the ‘big push’ for economic restoration. It is 
pinning its faith on the expected effects of a combination 
of things which may accomplish within perhaps a year at 
4 Comparatively moderate national cost, a degree of restora- 
tion which otherwise may be drawn out over many years 
and accomplished only at the expense of further prolonged 
destruction of national, private and public capital. Reliance 
is going to be placed on currency and credit legislation, in- 


Opportunity May Be Offered to Set Up 
Rules and Means for Self-Regulation 


cluding inflation to the extent thought necessary, and 
effective guaranty of bank deposits under a new system of 
banking regulation; on farm relief and increase in farm 
purchasing power expected under the farm legislation now 
pending; on industry and employment control under the 
prospective trade and industry association legislation; and 
on gigantic national financial operations in providing loans 
to industry and commerce, stimulating self-liquidating com- 
mercial transactions and extensive private construction and 
public works. 

“Some of the legislation pending in Congress is pre- 
posterous. Included in that designation are bills which 
propose to apply uniformly to all industries, in all regions, 
in all conditions and under all circumstances, a single rigid 
statutory rule fixing working hours, wage standards and 
conditions of employment. The impracticability of such 
measures has now been demonstrated. The public discus- 
sions and public hearings further have developed the under- 
standing that measures of this kind, however sound their 
purpose, will not succeed unless they shall have industry 
co-operation. The strongest minds in the Administration 
well understand and frankly say that the forces for eco- 
nomic recovery must be marshalled on a basis that will 
secure both public and private co-operation. 

“The present indication is that before the end of the 
present session of Congress emergency legislation will have 
been enacted at the insistence of the President which will 
have the effects, among others, of giving to industries 
through their own organizations wide authority of self- 
regulation of production, prices, wages, conditions of com- 
petition and employment, and will impose on them com- 
mensurate responsibilities for sincere co-operation in a 
collective nation-wide effort, as some one has described it, 
to ‘destroy the depression.’ 

“These pending and dramatic moves involve it is true great 
possibilities, both good and bad. Through a combination 
of various circumstances the lumber and forest products 
industries have had an unusual opportunity to participate 
in the framework of these plans. It is not unlikely that 
these industries will be confronted with not only the op- 
portunity, but also the clear duty, to set up within them- 
selves the rules and the means of effective self-regulation, 
assured, as they will then be assured, of the means of en- 
forcement on the small fringe of chronic non-co-operators 
who in every industry seek to exploit to their own advan- 
tage benefits resulting from the co-operation and the self- 
restraint of their competitors. 

“Because these plans for the so-called ‘big push’ are still 
in process of formation, because they involve many con- 
flicts of interest and because the plan finally determined 
must be politically practicable, it is not possible now to 
discuss this prospect except in general terms. Few men 
in the lumber industry, or in any industry for that matter, 
have as yet a clear understanding of the fundamental eco- 
nomic significance of these plans. When they are publicly 
available they should have prompt and careful study. The 
chances of such legislation are more than even. Probably 
the Administration will reach a decision within the next 
fortnight. If the industry control legislation calling for 


industrial self-regulation is enacted, the lumber industry 
will be prepared to act at once.” 
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Sawing Cost 


and Eliminates 
Dangerous Job 


—By Mechanical Tail Sawyer 


Reduction of labor costs has 
been united with elimination of 
the most dangerous job in a saw- 
mill, by a new device perfected 
and thoroughly tested at the 
plant of the Edward Hines 
Western Pine Co., at Hines. 
Ore. It takes over the job of 
the tail sawyer—who performs 
three main functions: 

1) He removes cants from 
the saw carriage when it passes 
the band saw, and places them 
in position on the lumber con- 
veyer. 

2) He sees that short slabs 





economy of the new sawing rig 
may be judged from the fact 
that, though the Hines mill us- 
ing it was operating only five 
hours a day, the rig saved 
enough labor in seven months 
to cover the cost of its construc- 
tion. The device has been thor- 
oughly tested under operating 
conditions, and has demonstrated 
its ability to perform compe- 
tently all the work of the tail 
sawyer. It has proved more re- 
liable than hand labor in pre- 
venting boards from _ being 
caught by the returning carriage 


FOOT PEDAL 
FOR RAISING 
wv SAW GUIDE 





The OVERHEAD TROLLEY carries a CONNECTOR through which is 


effected electrical contact 


between 


FOOT PEDAL and SAW GUIDE 


operating mechanism when saw guide is to be raised, but the track is 

insulated at about halfway, so that the saw guide can be raised only as 

the dogs are released when carriage is opposite or past saw, and can 
not be operated when carriage is opposite the log deck 


or boards do not lodge sideways 
on the live rolls, and that frag- 
ments thrown off by the saw do 
not clutter up the floor, but are 
guided into the conveyor that 
carries them away for disposal. 

3) He raises and lowers the 
guide on the band saw under the 
direction of the sawyer. 

The tail sawyer’s position is 
alongside the conveyor, of 
course, opposite the carriage 
track, and his job has always 
been considered the most dis- 
agreeable and dangerous in the 
mill, because of his constant ex- 
posure to flying wood fragments. 
Elimination of this job is there- 
fore a step forward in the pro- 
motion of safety. 


Efficiency and Economy.—The 


and causing damage to the saw- 
ing apparatus. No degrading 
of the lumber has resulted from 
its use. 

Removing Boards from Car- 
riage.—There are two steps in 
this function. The first is to 
direct the board from the log 
carriage to the conveyor. It is 
directed by either one of two de- 
vices, placed along the carriage 
side of conveyor. Where logs 
of large size are handled, a cor- 
rugated roll, about twenty feet 
long, is used. Where smaller 
logs are being cut, an inclined 
plane is used instead of the cor- 
rugated roll. The accompany- 
ing pictures show both types of 
device in position. 

Aligning Boards on Conveyor. 


LUMBERMAN 
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LOWERING 


Here are shown the INCLINED GUIDE that removes boards from carriage 
to conveyor—this is used in mills sawing smaller logs; the ENDLESS BELT 
that retards the boards while they are being aligned (and which also 
disposes of waste}; the LIVE SCREW ROLLS that align the boards on 
conveyor; the INCLINED SHIELD that keeps shorts in proper alignment 
on conveyor and prevents fragments from flying; also two parts of the 
SAW GUIDE CONTROL—the lowering switch and the saw guide itself 


—The aligning of the boards is 
done by means of screw rolls, 
but to give these time to do 
their work, it is necessary to 
retard the travel of the cant 
along the conveyor. This re- 
tarding is done by an endless 
belt (made of metal slats at- 
tached to link chains = and 
mounted on sprocket wheels), 
which has been substituted for 
the two live conveyor rolls near- 
est the saw. This belt revolves 
slower than the live rolls, so 
that, operating on the ends of 
the boards, it holds them back 
while they are being aligned. 


The actual aligning is done 
by means of live screw rolls. As 
can be seen in the photographs, 
the spiral effect of these is to 
draw the boards away from the 
carriage side of the conveyor, 
and align them against the stops 
on the opposite side. Thus 
aligned, a cant passes on to other 


ENDLESS 


BET INCLINGD 
P : / SHIELD 


coAn RUG ATED 


AOLL ® Mae 


vA 


machines for further manufac- 


turing. 

Waste Disposal.—Two means 
of disposing of waste are pro- 
vided. First is the inclined 
shield, on the opposite-to-carriage 
side of the conveyor. This inclined 
shield serves the dual purposes 
of preventing wood fragments 
from being thrown on the floor, 
and keeping short. slabs or 
boards from lodging crosswise 
on the carriage and causing me- 
chanical trouble. 

Second is the endless belt (It 
thus performs a double function, 
for its slower motion is used to 
retard the boards). This belt, 
taking the place of the two live 
rolls nearest the saw, deposits 
refuse between itself and _ the 
first live roll, allowing this ref- 
use to drop through to another 
conveyor that takes it away to 
be ground up for fuel or burnt 

Adjusting Saw Guide.—Rais- 





The CORRUGATED ROLLER that is used in mills sawing larger logs, for 
moving boards from carriage to conveyor, can be seen here; also the 


ENDLESS BELT, LIVE SCREW ROLLS and STOPS, and INCLINED SHIELD 
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ing and lowering of the saw 
guide are done by two distinct 
devices. 

It is lowered by means of an 
electrical control button on the 
top of the nigger lever; by press- 
ing this control, the guide may 
be lowered to any desired posi- 
tion. (If it has been dropped 
too low to allow the log to clear, 
or in case of emergency, the 
guide may be raised by means 
of another switch.) 

For raising the saw guide, in 
regular operation, there is an- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


other electric switch provided, 
this being operated by the car- 
riage foot pedal that controls 
the dogs which hold the log in 
position on the carriage. As 
the carriage passes the saw, this 
foot pedal is operated to release 
the dogs so that the board just 
sawed may be removed from the 
carriage, and the pedal also func- 
tions to establish an electrical 
circuit that effects the raising 
of the saw guide. 

As the carriage passes 
to opposite the log 


back 
deck, the 


electrical circuit is broken, for 
the electrical current is furnished 
through an_ overhead trolley 
wire, along which the connec- 
tion runs with the carriage, and 
there is about six inches’ of 
insulation about the center of 
the length of this trolley wire. 
The circuit can be established, 
therefore, only when the car- 
riage is opposite or past the saw. 
The position of the saw guide 
is not affected, therefore, while 
the dogs are being operated to 
adjust the log into new sawing 
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position. 

The Inventor.—This mechan- 
ical tail sawyer is technically 
named a sawing rig, and was 
originated by Charles J. Petti- 
bone, general manager of the 
plant of the Edward Hines 
Western Pine Co., at Hines, Ore. 
His patent was recently ac- 
knowledged by the United States 
Patent Office, and given No. 
640,553. Mr. Pettibone has as- 
signed all his rights in the in- 
vention to the Edward Hines 
Western Pine Co., Chicago. 
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Sales Expert to Aid Dis- 


tributor of Insulation 


Luther H. Atkinson has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Wood Conversion Co., 
and assumed his new duties on May 10, accord- 
ing to an announcement made this week by E. 
W. Davis, general manager of the company. 
The announcement came as a surprise to Mr. 
Atkinson’s host of friends throughout the retail 
lumber industry, where he has been a promi- 
nent figure for several years as vice president 
and sales manager of Red Top Steel Post Co., 
the steel post and wire products division of the 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Atkinson became in- 
terested in the sales possibilities of steel posts, 
after an extensive investigation which con- 
vinced him that they were to play an important 
part in the sales volume of the lumber yard. 
At that time he became affiliated with the Red 
Top Steel Post Co. Within the next few 
years his progressive sales policies made the 
concern one of the largest and best known dis- 
tributors of steel posts in the country. 


Insulation Offers Big Opportunity 


“I accepted my new position with the Wood 
Conversion Co. because I see such enormous 
sales possibilities in the insulation field,” Mr. 
Atkinson said in a statement made for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “Weyerhaeusers are 
the world’s largest manufacturers of building 
materials, and I have been greatly interested in 
the fact that the line of Wood Conversion Co. 
products was being so greatly expanded. It 
seemed to me that the time was ripe for the 
lumber dealer to get into the insulation busi- 
ness in a big way, and to begin to make some 
real profits out of the vast amount of pioneer- 
ing that has been done during the last several 
years, and which has opened up almost un- 
limited uses for the product. It is my opinion 
that the surface has not yet been scratched, 
so far as the average dealer is concerned, and 
that insulation, properly merchandised, is cer- 
tainly going to become one of the lumber 
yard’s biggest money makers. I can see op- 
portunities to greatly enlarge my activities, and 

accepted the new position for this reason. I 
am particularly pleased because I am not going 
to lose contacts with the many friends I have 
made during my long and pleasant affiliation 
with the Red Top people.” 


Knows Retail Lumberman's Problems 


Before becoming engaged in the steel post 
business, Mr. Atkinson spent two years in a 
retail lumber yard, three years with Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., and two years as sales 
Manager for a large Detroit retail yard—where 
he broke away from traditions and, among 
other things popularized “standard” trim in a 
Special” millwork town. He originated the 
idea of wrapping millwork for delivery. 

uring his career as sales manager for Red 
Top Steel Post Co., Mr. Atkinson was a 
staunch advocate. of the necessity for better 
salesmanship in the lumber yard, but he in- 
sisted that it was the manufacturer's duty, not 
only to supply a good line of products, but to 


Provide the dealer with the required selling 


tools to accelerate the movement of the mer- 
chandise out of the yard into the hands of the 
consumer. 


Bigger Line Creates Responsibilities 


“When we recently brought out a greatly 
expanded line of new products at new prices it, 
of course created larger responsibilities in sales 
management,” said Mr. Davis. “We gave the 
subject much serious consideration. We were 
very much pleased when we were able to se- 
cure Mr. Atkinson's services. We know of 
no one who has a more intimate knowledge, or 





LUTHER H. ATKINSON, CLOQUET, MINN. 
Becomes General Sales Manager of 
Wood Conversion Co. 


a more sympathetic appreciation, of the pres- 
ent problems of the lumber dealer.” 

Mr. Atkinson has already assumed his new 
duties, and will spend most of his time, for the 
next month, in the field with the district mana- 
gers and salesmen of the Wood Conversion Co. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended April 
29, 1933, totaled 1,028,646 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 35,690 cars (an increase of 
2,270 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended April 15); grain, 76,247 cars; coal, 150,- 
084 cars; ore, 9,146 cars; coke, 6,649 cars; 
merchandise, 322,251 cars, and miscellaneous, 
391,528 cars. The total loadings for the two 
weeks ended April 29 show an increase of 
47,135 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended April 15. 


Census of Forest Pro- 
ducts: 1932 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, 
according to a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected at the annual census of forest prod- 
ucts taken in 1933, in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, the lumber cut of 508 identical 
mills—each mill having sawed 2,000,000 feet or 
more, board measure, either in 1932 or in 1931 
—amounted to 5,051,944,000 feet in 1932, a de- 
crease of 41.4 percent as compared with 8,621,- 
243,000 feet sawed in 1931. These mills con- 
tributed 52.2 percent of the total cut of all mills 
which reported for 1931. 

In order to present statistics which will show, 
as nearly as possible, the extent of the decrease 
in the total lumber cut, comparing 1932 with 
1931, data have been included for a consider- 
able number of mills which operated in 1931, 
but not in 1932, and for a very few which 
operated in 1932, but not in 1931. Neverthe- 
less, it is likely that the percentage of decrease 
in the total lumber production in the United 
States was somewhat larger than that shown 
for the identical mills covered by this report, 
since probably a larger proportion of the small 
mills than of the large ones were idle in 1932. 

The following statement presents statistics 
by important regions for the 508 mills in ques- 
tion, for 1932 in comparison with 1931: 
Lumber Cut, by Regions, for 508 Identical 

Millis: 1932 and 1931 Percent 


No. Decrease 
of Thousand Below 


REGION— Mills Feet, 1932 1931 








Northeastern! ....... 14 61,627 —$2.5 
CE Cae we aw sews 3 127,117 —52.3 
IN occ es-cswaes 171 1,349,531 —38.6 
North Carolina Pine* 41 228,056 —19.5 
NE oS ate Ghia d Fim 6 43 156,566 —65.3 
North Pacific® ....... 145 2,205,106 —43.6 
South Pacific’ ....... 32 566,815 —28.0 
No. Rocky Mountain® 21 274,577 —49.5 
So. Rocky Mountain® 7 82,549 —10.4 
United States .......508 5,051,944 —41.4 

iConnecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

2Tllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

%’Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

4North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 

'Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Oregon and Washington. 

7California and Nevada. 

SIdaho and Montana. 

*Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 


National's Forecast for 1932 


Wasnuincton, D. C., May 8.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association points out 
that at the beginning of the vear it forecast 
the Census Bureau production figure of 9% bil- 
lion feet, based upon its barometer reports. 
These reports for 1932 and 1931 showed decline 
of 41.3 percent, within a tenth of one percent of 
the Census report. The Census, it remarks, was 
prompt in issuing these figures, its last report 
being received only two days before the report 
was sent out. If the lumber schedules were re- 
turned to the bureau more promptly by the 
mills, these important figures would be available 
much earlier in the year, the National associa- 
tion suggests. 
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ET’S START the department 
ie this issue with some ex- 

tracts from the letter bag. 
First, a letter from W. D. Rice, 
manager of the Lindas Lumber 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. The Pueblo 
yard of this line has been oper- 
ating on a cash basis for some 
time. I believe this yard was 
changed to cash sales as some- 
thing of an experiment, and I 
am informed that the company 
has been so well satisfied with 
results that it is planning to ex- 
tend, or perhaps has already ex- 
tended, the policy to other yards. 
This matter of cash sales is a 
live issue in these days, and, 
like some other striking policies, 
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REALM @.. RETAILER 


some business because of our 
policy, but this loss does not 
compare with the losses and ex- 
penses inevitable in a credit 
business. 

“We find that we have very 
little trouble in getting the cash 
on house jobs, and that our 
stand in this matter helps our 
competitors to get more cash 
than ever before. We have two 





W. D. RICE, manager Lindas Lumber Co., Pueblo, Colo., and in the back- 
ground the PRICE CARDS he uses 


does not meet with universal ap- 
proval. Some of its proponents 
are enthusiastic. Other dealers 
consider it a possible emergency 
policy, to be modified when con- 
ditions became more normal. 
And some can not imagine lum- 
ber sales made strictly for cash 
at any time. Because of this dif- 
ference of opinion, the Realm 
wrote Mr. Rice to learn the im- 
pressions of a local manager who 
has the task of putting the pol- 
icy into practical effect. 


A CASH-AND-CARRY 
YARD MANAGER 


“After managing a retail yard 
on a cash-and-carry basis for 
more than a year,” Mr. Rice 
wrote us, “I have very little to 
say against the plan. I will say, 
however, that I would be very 
much opposed to going back to 
what one may term the nine- 
teenth century method of retail- 
ing lumber. 

“We are employing one hun- 
dred percent of our time selling 
and merchandising our goods. 
We have ceased spending 
seventy-five percent of our time 
collecting and checking credits. 
Today the buying public is cash 
minded, and therefore we have 
little difficulty in getting the 
cash on delivery. We do lose 


methods of paying—cash for 
each load, and an advance lump- 
sum payment against which 
stock may be drawn. 

“We have a display of all 
items in stock in our show room 
or office. We have each item in 
the yard price marked—boards 
by the hundred feet, and dimen- 
sion by the piece. We have in- 
stalled a Tom Thumb paint line,’ 
and use it as a leader to draw 
trade to our yard. Each item in 
this line sells at 10 cents. We 
also broadcast on the radio such 
specials as screen doors, paints. 
hardware and the like.” | 


THE CASH DEALER'S 
COMPETITOR 


There are several interesting 
items in this list; such, for in- 
stance, as the statement that the 
cash policy increases cash sales 
by other yards which still offer 
credits. This is a turn of events 
which a good many dealers do 
not expect, and the Realm, of 
course, does not know if it is 
generally true in other places. 
Many dealers dread the shift to 
cash by competing yards, lest’ 
the cash yards get all the cash 
sales, while the credit yards will 
be offered nothing but doubtful 
credits. Your explanation is as 
good as ours, but possibly the 


reason is to be found in Mr. 
Rice’s statement that the buying 
public has become cash minded. 
lt is probably true that many 
people are unwilling to use cred- 
its when they can get them, be- 
cause of a fear of debt. But the 
spectacle of repair work going 
on induces some reluctant peo- 
ple, who have some cash, to im- 
prove their own _ properties. 
Whatever the explanation, this 
is an interesting development. 

Price carding seems to be a 
general development in all cash 
yards. The cash groceries have 
got the public used to this 
method, and most people seem 
to like it. Radio advertising is 
something of a novelty yet, but 
it seems to be quite feasible if 
there is a local station of com- 
paratively short range, and with- 
out doubt it serves, by reason 
of its unusual and novel nature, 
to keep a firm name fresh in the 
public mind. The habit of of- 
fering as leaders certain low- 
priced articles, useful in making 
small repairs and improvements, 
serves to get people to thinking 
about building improvements. In 
this connection, we quote from 
a letter received from Q. R. 
Craft, secretary of the Albu- 
querque Hoo-Hoo Club, about Mr. 
Rice’s methods: 


SILENT SALESMANSHIP 


“For ‘front door trade,’” Mr. 
Craft writes, “Mr. Rice keeps 
sacks of lime, cement and the 
like right in front of the counter 
where they advertise themselves. 
The 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 cent as- 
semblages, conspicuously yet 
neatly placarded throughout the 
display room, resemble a 10-cent 





store more than any builders’. 
supply concern that I had ever 
seen before. 

“Mr. Rice has mounted his 
‘piece marks’ on new 2 by 8’s for 
all bins—the uniformity a con. 
venience for both yard men and 
the public. The cards are neatly 
lettered, the price in red. To 
attract attention to a ‘yard dif- 
ferent,’ I think, as well as to re- 
duce checking, he plans to paint 
the ends of all lumber red, 
stripped with lath painted white 
at the outside edges. This will 
be a big job, however, and I 
doubt if he will get to it unless 
it be when refilling bins. 

“The inside picture was taken 
in front of the office counter, 
showing the case of Tom Thumb 
paints. Mr. Rice said that while 
the sale of these is minor, they 
get people interested and lead to 
larger sales. Notice the 10- and 
15-cent brushes at the bottom. 
The smaller cans are four deep 
on the shelves.” 

An old suggestion might be 
repeated at this point. A good 
many dealers, 
have found it advisable to ar- 
range upside down the paint 
cans in the rear that are not 
visible. The advisability of this 
method depends, of course, on 
the kind and character of the 
paint, and the speed of turnover. 
The idea is that if a can that 
is on the shelf for some time is 
reversed at rather regular in- 
tervals, the pigment and lead 
will not harden at the bottom 
of the can. The average amateur 
painter likes “soft” cans of paint. 
He doesn’t have to dig them up 
with putty knife; and if a can 
with a rock bottom skids under 


TOM THUMB PAINT DISPLAY made by the Lindas Lumber Co.'s retail 
yard at Pueblo, Colorado 
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One That Sticks to Credit—A Dealer Who 
Succeeds in Creating Sales—Importance of 
Farm Prices 


such violent dredging, and de- 
posits half the liquid contents 
in the mixer’s bosom, it doesn’t 
do his temper any good. 


SALES CREATION IN THE 
WHEAT COUNTRY 


The next letter is from John 
§. Morrison, general manager of 
the Fair Lumber Co., at Great 
Bend, Kan., an energetic young 
merchandiser who looks at things 
as they are, refuses to be fright- 
ened and goes right on mer- 
chandising This is a wheat 
country, but it seems that little 
if any wheat will be raised this 


The other side of this 
sheet is printed in the 
opposite direction, so 
that when the sheet is 
taken off the rings and 
reversed on the same 
rings, using the same 
holes in the sheet, the 
other side is then up- 
right. The mechanical 
features of the ledger 
make it easy to change 
sheets around, or to re- 
move dead accounts. 
With the customer's 
name on the bottom of 


self-indexing, for provi- 
sion of numerous per- 
forations permits the 
arrangement of sheets 
so they overlap like 
shingles on a roof; and 
the name therefore 
shows. 


year. Dry weather and high 
winds, which happen now and 
then in this part of Kansas, have 
limited production in a way not 
advocated by the exponents of 
crop control. Some, at least, of 
the farmers will have to live on 
what they raise; but about a 
quarter of last year’s wheat crop 
is still in storage on the farms; 
and the advancing price is creat- 
ing a better feeling. 

“We have instigated no change 
in our credit policies,” Mr. Mor- 
rison writes. “We know that 
conditions can’t last forever as 
they are. The farmers of our 
locality are inherently honest, 
they'll pay us as soon as they 
Possibly can. They are also hon- 
est enough not to ask for unrea- 
sonable credit—hence no change 
in our policies. 

“We have tried cash sales and 
dollar days at various times, but 
they have been of little value 
tous. We have come to the con- 
clusion that direct mail adver- 
tising to selected lists, plus in- 
telligent newspaper advertising 
to back it up, is the foundation 
on which we must place the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
A Yard That Has Been Selling for Cash, and Dealers Write 


structure of a profitable busi- 
ness, and we are working to- 
ward that end. 

“But do not get the idea that 
there is no business. There is 
business, and profitable busi- 
ness, to be had if the dealer will 
spend as much time going after 
it as he will spend in ‘cussing’ 
conditions. We have been mak- 
ing a drive for many months on 
remodeling, repairing and re- 
roofing. We have made it a pol- 
icy, not to be tampered with, 
never to let a prospective cus- 
tomer rest until he has become 
a customer, either of ourselves 
or one of our competitors. We 


will not sell on a two-price basis, 
since no one has a dollar that 
is worth more to us than the 
dollar of anyone else, but we 
keep our prices as low as possi- 
ble, consistent with quality mer- 
chandise. We have been driving 
day after day for sales and good 
business, and the results are 
coming in stronger every day, 
till in March this year we 
showed an increase of 55 per- 
cent in sales over last March, 
with about 15 percent higher 
gross mark-up, and with a de- 
crease in operating expense of 
18 percent. And please remem- 
ber that in March, 1932, we were 
not complaining that our busi- 
ness was poor. 


RETAILER IS SOLD ON 
ADVERTISING 


“To stop while the stopping is 
good, let me repeat that we are 
thoroughly sold on advertising, 
and on the fact that there is 
business if the dealer wants to 
go after it. We're glad we're 
alive, and we’re having a great 
time living. 

“P. S. I forgot to tell you that 


the Realm 
About Methods 


the reason you haven’t heard 
from us earlier is because we’ve 
been so busy getting and keeping 
good business that I’ve had to go 
to work, myself!” 

Just to indicate that there is 
a difference of opinion about 
cash and credit sales, and that 
the policy followed must be de- 
termined by local conditions, we 
add next a letter from Fred L. 
Crissey, president and manager 
of the Crissey & Fowler Lumber 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
This is a big and long-estab- 
lished company. 

“We have made no change in 
our method of handling our cred- 


its,’ Mr. Crissey writes, “more 
than to tighten up very decid- 
edly on the amount of credit we 
will extend, and to make very 
sure of the standing of the party 
wishing credit. 

“We have a membership in a 
very excellent credit agency in 
our city, and before we grant even 
a very small credit to a new cus- 
tomer, and in many cases with 
old customers, we get a report 
from this agency and follow its 
recommendations to the letter. 
It has saved us many losses and 
much trouble. 

“We do not finance the build- 
ing of homes or repairs either 
through our own organization 
or through financing companies, 
except in a few cases where we 
may give the customer 90 days 
to complete payment. 

“Probably 90 percent of our 
business is on a credit basis, 
carried in open accounts. 

“We do not, at this time, con- 
template making any changes in 
our method of handling these 
matters.” 

Here are two experienced re- 
tailers, Mr. Rice and Mr. Cris- 
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sey, who follow widely different 
methods. One sells only for 
cash, the other makes nine- 
tenths of his sales on credits 
that are carried in open book 
accounts. Clearly it is no time 
for this department to get dog- 
matic on the subject. Local con- 
ditions, habits of the customers, 
custom, temperament of the mer- 
chant and the like, are deter- 
mining factors. To a good many 
retailers it seems unlikely that 
the building business can be car- 
ried on without credits available 
at some place or other. Some 
dealers prefer to handle these 
credits, themselves, in the belief 
that with the aid of local credit 
agencies they can make a more 
accurate appraisal and thus 
avoid driving away desirable 
business. Others prefer to shift 
the whole loaning business to 
other shoulders, and thus oper- 
ate without reserves to cover 





credit losses. Probably there is 
a right way to handle this mat- 
ter, but it seems to differ from 
community to community. 

George C. Harris, owner and 
manager of the Harris Lumber 
Co., Loveland, Colo., writes us 
that the need to save on operat- 
ing expenses led him to discover 
and install a new ledger; one 
that is always visible, always 
gives the customer’s balance, and 
saves up to an hour a day in 
bookkeeping labor. 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
THAT SAVES TIME 


“You will notice,” Mr. Harris 
writes, “that it is reversible and 
has more lines than a regular 
double-entry sheet. The cost is 
so little there is no comparison. 
In our old loose-leaf ledger it 
was so hard to remove the leaves 
that we often left them in. At 
the time we made the change 
we had about 125 names in the 
letter S; while today we have 16 
actual live accounts in that let- 
ter. All we have in the eldger 
now are live accounts.” 

The sheet fits in a ring book 
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that opens and closes easily. 
The customer’s name is at the 


bottom, and so is self-indexing. 
Mr. Harris adds that since the 
bank holiday his community is 
gaining confidence, and that bank 
deposits are increasing. “This be- 
speaks a very healthy future,” 
Mr. Harris adds, “and we can not 
but feel that, with money being 
loaned direct to farmers, they 
in turn will pay off their debts 
as far as possible. We notice 
that grain prices are advancing 
a little, and we are looking for- 
ward to better business this 


summer.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


letter from J. W. 


Finally, a 
Jones, secretary and treasurer of 


the Shenandoah Lumber Co., 
Shenandoah, Iowa. Ed. F. Rose, 
one of the widely known veteran 
lumbermen of the middle West, 
is president of this company. 
Mr. Jones takes a cautious view 
of the future, doubtless for the 
sufficient reason that the mid- 
west corn farmer has been ex- 
periencing the sweets of adver- 
sity for a long time, due to the 
fact that he was having hard 
times long before the quake of 
1929. 

“It is, of course, a truism to 


state that our market comes 
from the soil of this country,” 
Mr. Jones writes, “and until that 
market is restored by a fair 
price for the things the farmer 
has to sell, conditions can not 
change to any great extent. 
“Price seems to have become 
the governing factor in prac- 
tically all sales. We have al- 
ways tried to build a trade and 
a reputation on quality, but to- 
day quality is displaced by price 
in three cases out of four. Farm- 
ers and business men in general 
seem to feel and talk more op- 
timistically than for some time. 
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Aside from the psychological] ef. 
fect on the public in general, 
there has been no effect upon 
sales or prospects.” 

Factors that influence genera] 
conditions are in such a state of 
change that opinions based upon 
them necessarily shift almost 
from hour to hour. But without 
question Mr. Jones is accurate 
in basing the future of mid¢- 
western sales upon the course 
taken by farm prices. In view 
of possible changes which may 
have intervened, it is but fair to 
Mr. Jones to add that his letter 
was written early in April. 


An Attractive and Efficient Retail Plant 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 8.—Departing 
from the usual in design and construction, the 
new yard of the T. J. Stewart Lumber Co., 
located at 39th Street and May Avenue, this 
city, not only is one of the Southwest’s most 
beautiful retail yards but also boasts several 
features contributing to greater efficiency in 
displaying, handling and storing materials. 

Announced cheerfully as the company’s 
“Lucky Thirteenth” unit, the new yard is the 
first of several similar plants which will be 
opened in Oklahoma City in the next few years. 
Strangely enough, the 
company’s headquar- 
ters office, at 733 
Hightower Building, 





Who wouldn't like to 
do business with so 
attractive and up-to- 
date a lumber store as 
this? It’s the new 
“lucky thirteenth” unit 
of the T. J. Stewart 
Lumber Co., at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 





has been in Oklahoma 
City since 1908, pre- 
ceding the first city 
yard almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Barney Stewart, jr., grandson of the presi- 
dent and founder of the firm, is manager of the 
new yard. His connection with the firm in the 
office of yard manager followed his graduation 
from college last year. 

Designed by Barney Stewart, sr., vice presi- 
dent and secretary, the office building, in a color 
scheme of green and white, is of colonial de- 
sign. Green shutters and a gable roof add to 
the plant’s attractiveness. This building, 30 by 
65 feet in size, extends across the front of the 
lot, making the view of the warehouse and 
lumber sheds secondary to it. 

The green and white color scheme also is 
maintained in the painting of sales cars and 
trucks, as an advertising feature. 


“ee 
eign 5, 


the future, they will follow the design of the 
No. 13 plant. The twelve yards previously 
operating will adopt the green and white color 
scheme as they are repainted, but design will 
not be changed. 

Set well back from the highway, the yard 
offers plenty of parking space. 

Interior finish of the office building is red 
gum. Bruce oak flooring and special California 
stucco walls add to the beauty of this modern 
arrangement. Material used throughout the 
building is identical with that sold by the firm, 
so the building itself serves as a display of these 


As new yards are built by the company in 


quality items in actual use. The sales offices 
are at the west end of the office and display 
building. At the east end, space is devoted to 
architectural service. A heavy rug, table and 
chairs make this an attractive place for cus- 
tomers or contractors who want to hold con- 
ferences or figure out their problems. 

The display room is unusually large, 30 by 50 
feet, permitting adequate presentation of mer- 
chandise. The young manager declares that an 
item well displayed is half sold, and abiding 
by this rule he keeps his displays well arranged, 


and the room of course is spotlessly clean. 
There are five display tables, several paint pyra- 
mids, a glass show case for builders’ hardware, 
and two glass wall cases for display of tools. 

In addition to the tools, supplies and paints 
now in stock, Mr. Stewart plans to handle an 
attractive line of refrigerators and radios, to- 
gether with a complete line of hardware. 

From the display room, the customer goes 
through French doors to the warehouse, where 
arrangement is systematic, with no rubbish or 
waste material scattered about. Moulding and 
doors are stacked in racks above the plaster 
board, in accord with the purpose to allow 
storage and display of maximum amount of 
goods in the smallest practicable amount of 
space. Similarly, doors are stored over the 
galvanized iron, which requires only small 
space. Interior of the warehouse displays high- 
grade oak flooring and wall board in actual use. 

General arrangement of the yard is unusual. 
There is no outside wall. Instead, a beautiful 
chain-link steel fence encloses the plant. The 
shed, which is built apart from the warehouse, 
is in the center of the lot. Facing the outside 
makes the usual outside wall unnecessary, 
permits more light, and makes the handling of 
lumber easier. A 12-foot coverage on each side 
makes it possible to work in bad weather. The 
shed, 40 by 150 feet, has a capacity of 750,000 
feet of lumber. 


The second and third tiers of bins offset over 
the tiers below. This simple arrangement speeds 
up the loading and unloading. Size and length 
of the lumber in each bin is clearly marked on 
metal strips. As elsewhere in the yard, all 
available space is utilized. For instance, the 
third tier, which is 27 feet across, is so arranged 
that short lengths on one side are offset by 
long ones on the other. 

Along the west side of the yard, a special 
shed has been constructed to accommodate a 
stock of low-priced lumber, kept on hand for 


the purpose of meeting competition when other 
companies advertise “specials.” 

A woodworking machine and lathe are in- 
stalled in a shop in the southwest corner of the 
yard. Any type of lumber can be remanufac- 
tured if change in design is desired. 

The cement warehouse is across the street, 
adjoining 200 feet of Oklahoma Railway com- 
pany trackage. Capacity of this building, also 
in green and white, is 25 tons of cement. 

Plans have been completed for a_ billboard 
campaign to be launched next spring. Regular 
newspaper and radio advertising already is used. 
A large sign on top of the shed is electrically 
lighted at night, as also is an attractive sign at 
the front. Ten thousand circulars were mailed 
out, and bills were distributed throughout the 
northwestern section of the city, to announce 
the opening of the yard, which occurred some 
months ago. 

Barney Stewart, sr., has been with the com- 
pany 27 years. The firm was established in 1896 
when T. J. Stewart opened his first yard m 
El Reno, Okla. The company was incorporated 
in 1899. The elder Barney Stewart is in charge 
of the western division, which includes the yards 
at Clinton, Cordell, El Reno, Erick, Foss, Hin- 
ton, Lookeba, Sayre and Thomas. William 
Stewart, a vice president, lives at Shawnee and 
has charge of the eastern division, with yards 
at Shawnee, Wewoka and Earlsboro. 
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PUSHING 
PAINTS=s 


Makes 60 Paint Sales in One 
Day, Totaling Over $600 


VERSAILLES, OHI0, May 8.—‘‘Very good re- 
sponse,” was the statement of Homer F. Prakel, 
manager George H. Worch Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
to an inquiry of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
concerning its paint sale held April 2 This 
event was advertised in liberal aan space 
and by means of dodgers etc.; postal cards also 
were sent to all customers, prospects and others 
likely to be interested, extending invitation to 
this. event and informing the recipients that on 
that day a reduction of 15 percent in price would 
be made on all Enterprise paints purchased. 

Another attraction was an offer to have the 
factory representative decorate free of charge 
any vase, jug or glassware brought in. Mr. 
Prakel reported 293 vases etc. painted and 
decorated, and more than 60 different sales of 
paints made, totalling in excess of $600. “We 
are bound to see good results from this sale 
day through the summer,” said he. 


Paint Promotion Plan "Clicks" 


A notably successful paint demonstration 
was recently staged by the Gould Lumber Co., 
Gould, Okla. One hundred and forty-nine 
ladies registered at the booth, and many at- 
tended who did not register. Sales were made 
to 80 percent of the persons in attendance, ac- 
cording to L. M. Rice, manager, who reports 
having sold more than 200 cans of paint during 
the demonstration, which was conducted by 
Miss Lewellen of Benjamin Moore & Co. 

“We were very agreeably surprised by the 
results,” said Mr. Rice to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. “Our paint business has increased 
wonderfully. I have never seen any advertis- 
ing plan ‘click’ as this one did, and is still doing, 
as our paint sales are growing by leaps and 
bounds.” 


Boosts Paint Line with 
Word Contest 


A very interesting contest was conducted re- 
cently by the A. I. Scott Lumber Co., DuBois, 
Neb., for the specific purpose of popularizing a 
new line of paint taken on. This contest took 
the form of a word-building contest, with 
prizes for the longest list of words found in 
“Jim Dandy Display,” “Jim Dandy” being the 
25-cent seller in the above paint line. 

This was a good advertising stunt for our 
new line of paint, said N. J. Lutz, resident 
manager of the above named yard. We offered 
first prize of a $2.50 aluminum roaster (or 
Same amount in trade) with second prize of 
$1.50 alarm clock (or same amount in trade). 
Applicants were required to register and 
obtain from us prepared sheets for listing 
the words. Each contestant was assigned a 
number, and the same number was placed on 
the sheet, so that when the lists were judged, 
the judges did not know who had submitted 
any particular list. 





The longest list submitted contained 300 
words, a list of 295 words won the second 
prize, and one with 253 words received honor- 


able mention. As a whole we regard this as 
a mighty fine advertising scheme. It brings 
People to the yard to see what you have for 
Sale and the contest makes sales. We sold 
other wares on the strength of the contest; 
and it really put our new Jim Dandy paints 
on the map before the people, and advertised 
Same in good shape. 

The only disappointing feature was that 
the women did not manifest the interest in 
the contest that we had hoped for, as we 


4 


nishes, inasmuch as at this season of the year 
a woman’s fancy turns to brightening up the 
house with small jobs of painting. However, 
the lack in that respect was made up by the 
interest shown by the school boys and girls. 


Showing and Telling Get 
Results 


SepGWIcK, CoLo., May 8.—Believing that “the 
more you show, the more they'll know,” and 
that “the more you tell, the more you'll sell,” 
the Sedgwick Lumber Co. on April 25 pulled off 
one of the most successful paint demonstrations 
yet held in this territory. The inducements to 
attend were special prices starting on that day, 
not only for paints but for other articles; re- 
freshments; and offer to paint free any small 





Manufacturer’s Paint 


DEMONSTRATION 


— ONE DAY ONLY — 


Tues., April 25 
Sedgwick Lumber Co. 


Sedgwick, Colorado — 


Come in, if for only a few minutes and watch the expert work. 
We will have a factory man in charge of this pa ny pe to 
help you with your paint problems. Come in and see the new 

modernistic finishes, and the simple and inexpensive methods of 
home decoration. Bring ap Ky vases and any other small article 
and have them decorated 

If you are planning on ocetins your home or using paint in 

any way, don’t fail to attend this demonstration, as we are mak- 
ing some amazing prices on this BIG DAY. 

att especially extend an invitation tothe ladies to come in 

and take part in this demonstration. 


FREE LUNCH 


will be served at the office of The Sedgwick Lumber Company 
by the ladies of the Congregational church during the demon- 











hy SPECIAL PRICES for the balance of April, starting 
y of the demonstration. paint are as follows: 
‘ae ELECTRIC WASHING MACH . $75.00 
ELECTRIC RADIO ($125 set) ..... .. 25.00 
Breakfast set, Lawn chairs, Telephone cabinets, Bath room 
dressers, Steel post, Southern cedar post, many other articles. It 
will pay you to see us before buying. 


PRESENT THIS COUPON and 33c on the day of this demon- 
stration and get one-half pint of KOLORBRITE Ename) and a 
2-inch rubber set BRUSH FREE. 














Name Address ..... 
THE SEDGWICK LUMBER CO. 
Horace G. Sanders, Mgr. Phone 41 Sedgwick, Colo. 


BIGGEST PAINT SALE EVER OFFERED IN THIS TOWN. 
You are missing something if you miss this DEMONSTRATION 


This advertisement (space three columns wide 
and 12 inches deep) informed the people of 
Sedgwick, Colo., of an interesting coming event 


articles brought in—the last point being the big 
attraction of the day. 

The ladies of the Congregational church 
served free coffee and doughnuts to 154 persons 
during the day, and more than 300 small articles 
were painted. 

Horace G. Sanders, resident manager, in- 
formed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that paint 
sales during the day exceeded his expectations, 
and the volume of business following the demon- 
stration also had been good. 

Mr. Martin took charge of this yard only 
recently—March 1—so the demonstration af- 
forded him a good opportunity to meet many 
of the people of the community. The event 
was well advertised in newspaper space three 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 21 
Is Springtime Activity of Host 
of Live Dealers— 
Many Demonstrations Staged 
a > a a ipo bbe erabf a columns wide and 12 inches deep, also by 


circulation of handbills and posters. 

“We think we will sell some good painting 
jobs in the near future,” said Mr. Sanders. 

The demonstration was in charge of Frank 
Crawley, of the Lincoln (Neb.) office of the 
Martin Senour Co., paint manufacturer, whose 
line has recently been taken on by the Sedgwick 
company. 


—_—_____ 


Home Decoration 


Fort ATKINSON, Wis., May 8.—The Hoff- 
mann Lumber Co. ‘presented a home decoration 
demonstration in connection with the first an- 
nual cooking school held here under the au- 
spices of a local newspaper, April 11 to 13. 
Four sessions were held for the women of Fort 
Atkinson and vicinity and at each Miss Con- 
ley, representative of the Mautz Paint Co.- 
Madison, Wis., gave the demonstration in home 
decorating. A style show given by local mer- 
chants added further interest. 





New Paint-Making Process 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp., 
Reese, chemical superintendent of the O’Brien 
Varnish Co., this city, has patented a new paint- 
making process. The new product is known as 
“thermolyzed tung oil.” Realizing the dura- 
bility and the weather resisting qualities of tung 
oil, Mr. Reese and his assistants have been 
working on the process for a number of years. 
His new product when mixed with paint dried 
fast, was waterproof and durable, and when ap- 
plied gave the paint a fresh luster. Raw tung 
oil is driven into a specially constructed maze 
of pipes and furnaces that “twists and shakes” 
it until only the pure and hardiest elements re- 
main. Its effectiveness is demonstrated by 
several tests wherein it was found that ther- 
molyzed tung oil will dry quickly; it will “dry” 
under water; it is smooth, producing a fine 
lustrous finish; it resists heat at 410 degrees; 
it resists alcoholic solutions, and makes house 
paint last twice as long. 








Kiln Saved by Protected Doors 
When Mill Burns 


STATESVILLE, N. C., May 8—A. E. Wel- 
borne, president of the Statesville Furniture 
Co., attributes the saving of the dry kilns, 
when the rest of his company’s plant was razed 
by a disastrous fire a few weeks ago, to the 
fact that the kilns were equipped with Moore 
asbestos-protected-metal doors. Shortly after 
the fire was discovered in the finishing and 
machine room, flames were mounting 150 feet 
in the air. The fire raged for more than an 
hour, and, when finally brought under control, 
the $300,000 plant was a complete loss—with 
the exception of the dry kilns, which came 
through unharmed. Throughout the course of 
the fire, the kiln doors were subjected to in- 
tense heat, but successfully withstood it and 
protected the high quality furniture hardwoods 
which were drying inside the kilns, as well as 
the kiln building itself. When the fire was 
over, the kiln doors remained firmly in place, 
though badly smoked and blistered in spots. 
With only slight repairs, they will be used 
as before, after having done a good job and 
proved again the fire-resisting qualities of these 
asbestos-protected-metal doors, patented and 
manufactured by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Kansas lumbermen usually handle coal, and a load is seen leaving the 
yard of Osborne Lumber Co., Osborne, Kan., whose main shed, like 
that of the Hardman Lumber Co. in the same town, parallels the street 


Kansans Reachin 


Kansas lumbermen, the score or 
more met on a recent visit to the 
Sunflower State, are neither dis- 
couraged nor soaring in the clouds, 
but are reaching in a very prac- 
tical way out for the trade that 
is to be had. 

“Our extension work is confined 
almost exclusively to small jobs,” 
said F. R. Gansel, manager Hard- 
man Lumber Co. at Hill City; “in 
many cases those are in the nature 
of investments promising increased 
income, as the housing and feed- 
ing equipment for poultry and 
stock yards has proved a good 
stimulant to receipts.” 

This yard carries a large stock 
of good grades, nothing lower than 
No. 1 in dimension, with a better 
grade of “No. 3 Clear,” which 
commands an extra $10 per thou- 
sand. 

“It is necessary in small towns 
to carry higher grades,” said Mr. 
Gansel, “than in a city where se 
lections are made more by con- 
tractors. Our trade is mainly that 
of farmers, who come to the yard 
and pick out the material and take 
it with them, and it is essential to 
have the stock on hand, and lum- 
ber of good quality.” A new dou- 
ble-decked shed abandons enclos 
ing the extra story, and this reached 
by stairs at either end, provides 


easy accessibility, less exposure 


to wind, and better facilities for 
sliding-door protection. 

L. J. Wolfe, of the Osborne 
Lumber Co., Osborne, interested a 
good crowd in insulation through 
the services of a local entertainer, 
followed by a demonstration of the 
strength of wallboard. He has 
stimulated paint sales by giving 
premiums of book shelves, step- 
ladders, and landscape paintings 
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F. R. Gansel, manager, and shed of the Hardman Lumber Co. at Hill City, 
Kan., with storage for finish in an upper room not seen by all visitors. 
A large stock of high-grade lumber is carried 


g Out for 


executed by a _ local artist. 

Rival towns of the Solomon val- 
ley are alert to provide new forms 
of entertainment to attract shop- 
pers. The largest crowd in weeks 
was drawn to Downs by Mart 
Verhage, who had grown a full 
beard and paraded a covered wagon 
drawn by oxen, feed box on the 
back end, and trusty rifle on the 
side; around which children 





New plant for community sales at Colby, Kan., in which more than 50,000 
feet of lumber was used—an additional sale for Clarence Roberts, man- 
ager Foster Lumber Co. 





Type of hog house developed by C. M. Arnold, manager Rice & Johntz 


Lumber Co., Downs, Kan. 





J. Milton George, manager of the Hardman Lumber Co., Colby, Kan., and 


Trade 


crowded for their turn to ride. 

The Kansas State College states 
that the price for fat hogs in Sep- 
tember is usually at least one dol- 
lar higher than the November and 
December prices. This means that 
to command best prices the pigs 
must be born earlier, under less 
favorable weather _ conditions. 
Thrifty, old-fashioned farmers 
sometimes “sat up at night” and 
carried frail little pigs in by the 
kitchen fire to insure early hogs 
for good prices, but gas-propelled 
agriculturists know no such prac- 
tice. The alternative is a suitable 
individual house for the prospec- 
tive mother hog. Well-built and 
painted cold- and _ water-prooi 
houses of different designs are on 
exhibition in most Kansas yards, 
generally built of flooring, al- 
though some are of boards with 
metal battens. For these, blue- 
prints are furnished; sawed pat- 
terns of the component pieces; the 
entire bill sawed and packaged, or 
the house complete, ready to be 
taken home. 

A type of portable hog house 
developed by C. M. Arnold, man- 
ager Rice & Johntz Lumber Co. 
Downs, Kan., from one used by 
a farmer at Clay Center, Neb. 
has proved very popular, fifteen 
of these houses having been sold 
last year. Good ventilation of 


a durable hog house, easily constructed 
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this house is secured by a door, 
9x3-foot, at each end, while sun- 
light is admitted on cold days 
by opening one or both of the 
doors in the roof, as shown in 
one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

These and brooder houses and 
houses for laying hens, constitute a 
material proportion of present new- 
construction sales. Among the 
most successful farmers of this 
region are those who never sell— 
and who even buy—grain; feeding 
and marketing their crops “on the 
hoof,” and in the form of eggs, 
butterfat, chickens, and turkeys. 

A still growing feature of the 
farm regions is the “community 
sale,” supported by merchants as 
a means of stimulating business. 
In the first week of April 888 
head of livestock were sold for 
$9,442 at the Oberlin, Kan., com- 
munity sale. At Glen Elder a 
community sale was established 
that week, and 357 head sold for 
$3,266.67. Primarily its purpose 
is to sell at auction livestock and 
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New type of shed in Hardman yard affords good protection and display 


great variety are brought for sale 
or exchange. A farmer retired 
and living in town brought a self- 
binder. Loads of salt and even a 
load of cement were seen. Care- 


sales do not infringe on the mar- 
ket of the merchants who pay the 
heavy taxes. 

The interest in community sales 
is illustrated by the erection—just 


23 


by 70 feet dimensions and 24-foot 
auction ring at Belleville, Kan.; 
and a plant has just been com- 
pleted at Colby, using over 50,000 
feet of lumber, according to Clar- 
ence Roberts, of the Foster Lum- 
ber Co., who furnished the ma- 
terial. 


About May 1 Chance Bros., 
live-stock dealers at Smith Cen- 
ter, in the northern tier of Kan- 
sas counties and midway of the 
State east and west, began con- 
struction of a $2,500 sales pavil- 
ion—a frame building 50x50 feet 
with walls 14 feet high. Inside 
will be a sales ring, seats for 
spectators and buyers, a water 
system, and other conveniences. 
Outside will be substantial pens 
for holding the live stock brought 
in for the weekly sales. 

Here, again, caution should be 
exercised that too great an out- 
lay is not incurred for a project 
that will languish with the return 
of better times, leaving someone 
with an unprofitable investment on 





vegetables, although articles of 


ful regulation is needed that these 


begun-—of a sales pavilion with 60 


which there is a “balance due.” 














Retailers Round Table 














Homes ARE Being Modernized 


Anyone who thinks there is “nothing doing” 
in the field of home modernization and repairs 
should read a statement just released by Morton 
Bodfish, executive manager of the United States 
3uilding and Loan League, Chicago, which in- 
dicates that families making wise expenditures 
to preserve or enhance the value of their homes 
this spring already number 18,150. 

This information was gained in a nation-wide 

survey of modernization and repair loans to 
home owners conducted by the League, which 
survey also shows that funds advanced for this 
purpose since the first of the year by building 
and loan associations total about $15,500,000. 
At least half of this volume of lending has been 
made possible because of local associations’ ac- 
cess to funds from the Federal Home Loan 
Banks, 
_ Of the building and loan associations report- 
ing to the United States League, 65 percent 
have made at least some loans for the reno- 
vizing of homes in their localities. The two 
associations having the highest score in this 
activity, each having made loans to 40 home 
owners, are located in cities of 300,000 and 20,- 
000 respectively. The home owners served by 
these two associations borrowed $850 to $1,000 
each to make their improvements. 





Stock Is Large and Varied 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 13.—Jig-saw 
puzzle making material—veneers, plywoods etc. 
—lorm only one of the many uptodate special- 
ities stocked by the Kilpatrick Brothers’ big, 
well equipped retail plant. In its warehouses 
and sheds also are to be found hundreds of 
items, both staple and special, meeting every 
need of the smallest house owner, as well as 
of the biggest contractor or industrial buyer. 

€ resourceful brothers at the head of this 
concern, John and Frank Kilpatrick, pride 
themselves on the completeness of the stock 
carried by the “Builders’ Department Store,” 
as their slogan has it. Just to illustrate, it may 


be mentioned that besides softwoods and build- 
ing lumber of all kinds, a big variety of hard- 
woods and veneered panels are available, some 
of these including oak, mahogany, walnut, 
birch, maple, gum, ash, poplar, red cedar, hick- 
ory, elm, cypress, basswood, and on down the 
line to birch dowels. They supply such va- 
ried demands as sticks for the boys to make 
kites, arrows etc., odd cuts of wood for home 
uses, fence posts, built-in features, and sawdust 

the last being a product of the company’s 
own modernly equipped woodworking plant. 
The store also is stocked to meet all calls for 
paints, hardware, garden tools etc. 

Another service is that of putting home own- 
ers needing repairs and modernizing work in 
touch with reliable carpenters or other me- 
chanics, for which service no charge is made. 
Manual training classes from the civic schools 
visit this uptodate retail lumber plant annually, 
as guests of the Kilpatrick brothers. 








Manager Miller of the Oceanside 


(Calif.) Lumber Co. says that the 
company has found it quite profitable 
to make up boards on which jig-saw 
puzzle addicts may more conveniently 
work them. The boards are con- 
structed of quarter-inch plywood, 18 
by 24 inches, and have, around one end 
and side, a strip of O. G. window stop. 
The “jiggers” may shove the puzzles 
into this corner and hold the pieces in 
place with some degree of certainty. 
_ These boards are sold at 35 cents each, 
and make a profit. 











Sees Better Business Ahead 


Manito, ILt., May 8.—‘“We are looking for 
a better fall business this year than last,” said 
E. .C. Rowland, manager Manito Lumber Co., 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “There is 
plenty of work, in the way of repairs needed, 
as soon as money loosens up a little. The price 
of grain, of course, controls our trade to a 
certain extent.” 

This company has just completed covering all 
its shed roofs with built-up asphalt and felt 
roofing, and also has made some small repairs 
around the yard, placing it in good shape to 
take care of the anticipated increase in business. 

_—_—_—_—_— 


Launch Big Repair Drive 


Co_tumBus, Oun10, May 8.—With the three- 
fold slogan, “Renew Columbus—Buy Some- 
thing—Make Business Better,” there was 
launched on May 1 a city-wide drive for repair 
and remodeling business, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and actively aided by 
the lumber dealers affiliated with the Columbus 
Lumber Trade Exchange, as well as many 
other groups composed of carpenters and con- 
tractors, hardware dealers, plumbers, roofers, 
sheet-metal workers, paint manufacturers and 
retail merchants. 

A plan of solicitation developed by the Home 
Service Bureau of Columbus is being used. 
An army of 2,500 Boy Scouts is distributing 
to approximately 50,000 home owners, sam- 
pler envelopes each of which carries fifteen 
pieces of advertising literature pertaining to 
building materials and accessories, together 
with a questionnaire card suggesting 150 things 
that may be done in and around the home to 
improve it. 

The path of these juvenile canvassers has 
been prepared by full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements announcing the purpose of the cam- 
paign, and asking that the Scouts making these 
calls be received and that the contents of the 
samples be examined carefully and the ques- 
tionnaire cards be filled out. 

The importance of this movement is indicated 
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by the fact that the public schools were closed 
on May 3 so that the Scouts might cover the 
entire city, which had been laid off in blocks, 
each boy being assigned a certain area; and 
were again closed today to enable them to make 
return calls on the owners and pick up the 
filled-out questionnaire cards. 

After all these cards have been turned in to 
the Chamber of Commerce, 200 trained sales- 
men, recruited from lumber and other groups, 
wil! follow up these prospects. 

This campaign is being watched closely by 
lumbermen in many other cities, as this is the 
first campaign in which group advertising lit- 
erature has been distributed on so systematic 
a scale in a city-wide campaign. 


New York State Imposes Retail 


Sales Tax 


RocHester, N. Y., May 8.—There has been 
issued from the headquarters of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association a digest 
of the recently enacted Buckley bill, which pro- 
vides for imposition of a sales tax on all retail 
sales of merchandise except foods, and also 
providing that all retail sales must be licensed. 
This law became effective May 1. Some of its 
salient features are: 

Every kind of product sold at retail is sub- 
ject to the tax, except food products, motor 


fuels, electricity, gas, steam and water. The 
entire cost of the product is subject to the 
sales tax without any deduction on account 
of the cost of the material used, labor or 
service or any other expense. Retail sales 
for resale are exempt, but must be proved. 


Every person selling property at retail must 
secure a license from the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 

teturn of receipts must be filed for the first 
two months ending June 30, and thereafter 
returns must be filed for three months’ 
periods ending Sept. 30, Dec. 31 and March 31. 
These returns must be filed within thirty days 
from expiration of the period covered. 

Receipts totalling less than $1,250 for any 
three-months period are exempt. Payment of 


the tax is required at the time of filing the 
return of receipts. 
Commenting upon the question frequently 


asked, “How shall the tax be passed on?” Paul 
S. Collier, secretary-manager, in the associa- 
tion’s digest says: 

Two methods suggest themselves—(1) Add 
the tax as a separate item to each bill sold. 
(2) Include the tax in the sales price to the 
consumer. It is not possible to advise at this 
writing which method will be generally fol- 
lowed. 


Oklahoma Adopts Sales Tax 


Tusa, OKLA., May 8.—Closing hours of the 
legislative session saw defeat in the Oklahoma 
senate of the drastic chain-store license tax 
bill, recently passed by the house over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. The measure, which proposed 
levying an annual tax of from $5 to $500 on 
each retail outlet of the State, according to 
number of stores owned and operated by a sin- 
gle parent concern, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by Gov. Murray. 

Under the terms of a general sales tax bill, 
passed shortly before the close of the Okla- 
homa legislature, the 2 percent tax to be levied 
will apply to “sales of all tangible goods, wares 
and merchandise” other than food, gasoline, 
agricultural products and equipment, sales at 
wholesale, and sales in interstate commerce. 
Provision was made for merchants to pay the 
tax on goods sold on credit at the time the 
goods are sold, rather than when collected for, 
it being claimed by sponsors of the measure 
that “the State has no part in the credit trans- 
action, and should not be compelled to wait for 
its money,” a view endorsed by Gov. Murray, 
who said he thought it would be good policy to 
tax credit business and discourage the too- 
prevalent practice of buying on instalments. 
Only a Statewide referendum vote, threatened in 
several sections of Oklahoma, can prevent the 
measure from becoming effective in ninety days. 
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Exhibit Shows Small Homes and 
Remodeling 


OAKLAND, CALIF., May 8.—An architects’ 
exhibition of small houses was held at Breuner’s 
Furniture Store, Oakland, during March and 
April. Architects from Oakland, Alameda, Rich- 
mond and Berkeley furnished the exhibits. Rep- 
resented were houses of various types, ranging 
from $4,500 to $7,500 at present costs. The 
exhibition was under the auspices of the State 
Association of California Architects, and the 
Alameda Society of Architects. 

One of its main purposes was to stimulate 
interest in home building, as a means of aiding 
employment, and to inform the pubiic on the 
present low building costs. Exhibits showed, 
in addition to homes, recent examples by local 
architects of alterations and additions as applied 
to houses, store buildings and other types of 
structures. 


A Contractor-Realtor Tie-Up 


This is just a suggestion. As far as we know 
nobody’s ever done it, but that’s no reason why 
it wouldn’t work. 

You want to get some business. So does a 
good contractor whom you know. The contrac- 
tor knows a reputable real estate man who could 
use more commissions than he is getting. The 
contractor asks this man to show him some 
houses that are in bad condition and therefore 








The Question: 


How much must a customer want the 
material or specialty you offer him 
before he will buy it? 


The Answer: 


He must want it more than he wants 
the money it costs, and more than 
ANYTHING ELSE that same money 
will buy from any other place. 


Conclusion: 


Present the material in such a form, 
or in such a manner, that he will want 
it that much. If you do not put suf- 
ficient appeal in the product itself, you 
must make up for it with sales skill. 





hard to rent, and he estimates what materials 
would be needed to repair each, as he visits it. 
He gives this estimate of materials needed, and 
of his own charge for the labor involved to the 
lumberman. The dealer then goes to see the 
owner of the building, and says to him some- 
thing like this: 

“Mr. Owner, that house needs repairing. The 
real estate man says he can rent it if it is in 
better shape. We will put it into better shape— 
that is to say, I will furnish the lumber and 
building material and Mr. Contractor will do 
the work. The bill will be about so many 
dollars. It is to be understood that as soon as 
it is rented Mr. Contractor and I are to have 
the rent from this property until the bill is 
paid.” 

Such an offer should produce some business. 
One building job often leads to another, simply 
by suggestion, and neighbors might decide to 
fix up their homes, too, paying for the job in 
the regular way. 





Business Is 100 Years Old 


Fatt River, MaAss., May 8.—The city of 
Chicago is preparing to make a_ vigorous 
splurge with its “Century of Progress” expo- 
sition, commemorating 100 years of growth. 
With equal reason the Cook Borden Co. (Inc.) 
of this city, might stage a miniature “Century 
of Progress” show right in its own yard, com- 
memorating the fact that it also is 100 years 
old, the business having been founded in 1833 
by Cook Borden. 

Whatever plans the head of the company may 
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have in mind for further commemoration of 
this event, if any, a good start has been made 
with a striking full page advertisement in the 
May 1 issue of the Fall River Herald News, 
embodying historical and biographical informa. 
tion of decided interest. 

When the business was founded by Cook Bor- 
den, Fall River was known as Troy, being 
then a town of only about 5,000 population, 
whereas it now boasts something over 115,000, 
The same family has operated this enterprise 
throughout a century of growth and progress, 
Three sons, Theodore, Philip and Jerome, suc- 
ceeded the founder at his death. After a few 
years Theodore and Philip retired, while 
Jerome carried on until his death in 1930, 
when management passed to Richard Cook 
Borden Hartley, who is the present head of 
the business. 

Everything necessary in construction, “from 
foundation to chimney top,” characterizes the 
scope of this well-known lumber institution as 
it passes its 100th anniversary. A complete 
home-planning service is a special feature which 
indicates that up-to-date merchandising methods 
prevail. Building information, from telling the 
customer how to fix a leaky spot in his roof 
to planning a complete modern residence, is 
always available to customers of this concern, 
and the public generally. 


eee 


Outlook Is Favorable 


An encouraging letter from M. B. Walberg, 
who is connected with Stephenson Bros., lum- 
ber dealers at Happy, Tex., states that there 
appears to be a tendency toward an increase in 
demand for lumber and other building ma- 
terials. 

“If crops are fair and the prices for farm 
products hold or increase,” writes Mr. Wal- 
berg, “the outlook for some business this sum- 
mer and fall seems good. The larger part of 
the material sold in the next year will be for 
building and repairing on the farms. There is 
a demand for buildings on the farm, but a large 
part of the land is owned by out-of-the-State 
men who do not want to spend anything for 
improvements.” 





Pledge $10,000,000 in Jobs 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—In excess of 10 
million dollars’ worth of repair, remodeling and 
general improvement work was pledged by 
property owners, a final tabulation by the com- 
mittee in charge of the recent “renovizing” cam- 
paign disclosed last week at the termination ol 
the campaign. Fifty-seven thousand property 
owners who pledged that these jobs will be 
completed within six months were interviewed 
by a small army of canvassers covering every 
section of the city. The original goal of 4 mil- 
lion dollars was reached early in the drive. 

From the lumberman’s viewpoint, the cam- 
paign “hit the spot.” Nearly every local retail 
yard reports increased sales in all lines handled. 





Furniture Plants Benefit by Beer 


Bar Demand 


Granp Rapips, Micu., May 8.—Return of 
legalized beer has put new life into Grand 
Rapids furniture factories. Heavy demand for 
tables and other equipment, received in the last 
few weeks, has redoubled production at Gunn 
Furniture Co., sixty men being employed on 
a full 9-hour shift, with some overtime. The 
pre-season furniture buyers began to arrive 
May 1, more than thirty buyers, representing 
department stores and buying syndicates, help- 
ing to increase the bank of orders at other 
plants. 

Production of a complete line of beer cool- 
ing cabinets for home and store use has been 
started by the Beer Cabinet Co. Cabinets are 
being made of mahogany wood finishes rather 
than metal. Each cabinet will be a deluxe, 
custom-built job. 
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New Insulation Product 


The dealers who will profit most from the 
renewal of activity in the building and moderni- 
zation field, now apparently in the offing; will 
be the forward-looking ones who have prepared 
themselves to take full advantage of the enor- 
mous demand for insulation that is certain to 
accompany such renewed activities. During the 
last few years the public has become insulation- 
conscious as never before, and it behooves the 
dealer to inform himself as to the merits of the 
yarious types of insulating materials now on the 
market, most of which are excellent for their 
intended uses, to the end that he may be able 
to advise his customers as to the product best 
suited for their particular jobs. A new product 
of undoubted excellence and great adaptability 
in this field is Capitol Rock Wool, which is 
made in many different forms for every con- 
struction purpose, including homes and indus- 
trial buildings—both new construction and mod- 
ernizing. In new buildings, or when remodel- 
ing, walls may be insulated with Capitol Rock 
Wool Bats; in old homes, Capitol Granulated 


screen cloth will be somewhat higher than 
other screen cloths on the market, the saving 
in upkeep makes it the least expensive screen 
for use in better class jobs. It is suggested 
that dealers familiarize themselves with this 
new product, terms to dealers etc., which can 
be done by addressing the C. O. Jelliff Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Southport, Conn. 


Retailer Adds Well Known Line 


of Farm Implements 


A.Bion, NeB., May 8.—The H. F. Lehr Lum- 
ber Co., this city, which is affiliated with the 
Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, was recently 
appointed distributor for this territory of the 
well and favorably known line of farm im- 
plements, tractors, threshing machines etc., 
manufactured by the John Deere Plow Co. So 
appreciative of this appointment was Mr. Lehr, 
and so determined to push the line to the ut- 
most, this his company has gone to consider- 
able expense as well as labor in perfecting a 
suitable display room for showing these goods. 








A view of front of the well-kept yard of H. F. Lehr Lumber Co., Albion, Neb., which concern 
has recently been appointed territorial distributor of a well-known line of farm implements 


Rock Wool may be blown or forced between the 
inner and outer walls. The product also is made 
in rolled felt form. Capitol Rock Wool In- 
sulations are the products of the Standard Lime 
and Stone Co., and inquiries addressed to the 
Insulation Division of that company, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Baltimore, Md., will bring 
very interesting information concerning this new 


line, 
—_-_e_— 


A New "Life-Time" Screen 


Along with the advent of the fly season, there 
comes news of a new, “life-time” screen cloth. 
This is made from a new metal alloy known as 
Inconel, developed in the laboratories of the 
International Nickel Co, (Inc.), the screen 
cloth itself being manufactured by the C. O. 
Jelliff Manufacturing Corporation, Southport, 
Conn. 

The new alloy—Inconel—contains approxi- 
mately 80 percent pure nickel, 14 percent 
chromium, and about 6 percent iron. Originally 
developed for use in the construction of certain 
items of dairy equipment that are exposed to 
the corrosive action of acids and brine, it has 
been found to be almost entirely proof against 
Staining, corrosion, or other deterioration from 
atmospheric conditions. It is silvery white in 
color, and when drawn into wire it possesses 
tensile strength more than sufficient for the re- 
quirements of wire fabric. In the form of screen 
cloth it has been subjected to the most severe 
tests for three years before being introduced to 
the trade. 


It is stated that while the price of Inconel 


This show room measures 32x80 feet, with 18- 
foot ceiling, and has all modern appointments 
outside and inside. 

A public opening was held on Saturday, 
April 15, at which Mr. Lehr and his associates 
were able to show the 250 guests who visited 
the yard on that day, full and complete lines 
of the Deere implements, and of well assorted 
parts. The windows of the new show room 
were darkened and Prof. Wood, of the Letz 
Manufacturing Co., Crown Point, Ind., dis- 
played a very interesting three-reel film, after 
which Mr. Burley, representing the John Deere 
Plow Co. of Omaha, gave a very instructive 
talk, demonstrating the numerous strong fea- 
tures of the line. 

The guests also included Lawrence Simpson, 
vice president and general manager of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co. of Omaha, and secretary- 
treasurer of the H. F. Lehr Lumber Co., and 
his secretary, Stanley Thornton. These gentle- 
men assisted Mr. Lehr and the local staff in 
welcoming the guests, and also in disposing of 
the 46 dozen freshly home made doughnuts, 
smothered with sugar, and the abundance of 
good hot coffee, that added materially to the 
pleasure of all. 

“While we do not anticipate a very large 
volume during the coming season,” said Mr. 
Lehr to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “we are 
firm in the belief that when prices on farm 
products adjust themselves, which we hope 
will be soon, there will be a big demand for 
new implements, and we shall be in a position 
to supply that demand with merchandise that 
will be dependable in every way.” 
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SOME Interesting Stories Telling 
How Live Dealers Are Merchan- 
dising These Products Profitably 


Making Sidelines Pay 


With a large rural hinterland to draw upon, 
the South Side Lumber Co.’s yards at Port 
Huron and St. Clair, Mich., have specialized in 
barn equipment—stanchions, track, cars etc.—in 
the last two seasons, and now sell large orders 
in this field. The market is an extraordinarily 
profitable one; the dealer’s markup is one- 
third, allowing ample margin. for sales expenses 
and profit. This line is largely one of replace- 
ment in the Port Huron area. Some forty 
barns were burned down last year within a 
thirty mile radius, by lightning and other 
causes. The lumber yard went right after the 
owner or the insurance company as the case 
might be, and secured jobs from three out of 
four prospects contacted—an unusually high 
percentage of sales. The contact with the 
owner was swiftly followed up by literature 
sent direct from the manufacturer to him, tying 
in with the dealer’s visit and sales talk. 

The entire hardware job is sold upon such 
jobs; as well as the lumber for rebuilding the 
barn. Here is a combination often overlooked 
by lumber dealers, who have allowed some out- 
side agency to sell their own customers the barn 
equipment which they could just as well sell 
themselves. 

Corrugated roofing also has proved a profit- 
able venture in that territory, this being used 
primarily in installations on barns and on many 
industrial jobs. The ordinary lumber dealer is 
not in a position to get in on the sales of built- 
up roofing because of the established competi- 
tion in this field, but the corrugated roof offers 
a fine new market. The South Side company 
sold two carloads of this material last year, 
which is another record worth preserving for 
depression times. 

Smaller hardware and paint items are being 
handled in one yard of the company, but these 
are generally common in many lumber yards 
today and need no comment. Demand is cre- 
ated, according to Floyd L. Mortimer (who 
with J. F. Sharp is part owner) through con- 
centrating upon nationally advertised articles. 
Exclusive agency is sought in most cases. The 
initial attack upon sales resistance has already 
been won through advertising, and only the 
successful closing of the sale remains for the 
dealer to do. Advertising is sometimes sea- 
sonal, sometimes general. 





Insulation Board for Decorative 
and Comfortable Walls 


Most dealers have discovered that insulation 
board has other uses besides that of stopping 
the passage of heat, and there are countless ex- 
amples of walls, ceilings and partitions made 
entirely of these products; but for a really 
comprehensive idea of what can be accomplished 
in this way, one should see a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “Interiors that speak of Charm 
‘and Comfort,” a copy of which will be sent any 
dealer by the Celotex Co., Chicago. It not 
only describes the variations in design in which 
Celotex is now available, including moldings 
and tiles, and the essentials of application, but 
also contains pictures of actual installations 
which have made spare bedrooms in attic and 
basement, and have brightened offices, “dens” 
and game rooms. There are pictures of beau- 
tiful office suites, parlors in homes, church and 
school auditoriums and class rooms, stores and 
display windows, and tourist cabins and sum- 
mer cottages. It is a booklet replete with ideas 
for the man who would decorate a new room 
or redecorate or reshape an old one, or for 
the dealer who is asked for suggestions. 
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With Mills 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 5.—With seventy 
five members and delegates in attendance, the 
forty-first annual meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, held 
here April 26 and 27, was pronounced a very 
real success by Max Myers, of Cleveland, who 
was re-elected president by acclamation, and by 
many other members and distinguished visitors. 
[A brief telegraphic report of first day’s session 
appeared in April 29 issue.—EDIToR. | 

The keynote was co-operation, many speak 
ers—wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers 
emphasizing its vital importance for the good 
of all in the lumber industry. While speakers 
frankly deplored the present state of business, 
the belief generally expressed was that substan- 
tial business improvement may be looked for in 
the not distant future. Without exception, 
speakers representing all branches of the in- 
dustry who discussed that point, declared that 
the wholesaler’s place in distribution will be 
even more important in the future. 


Thirty-Hour Week Opposed 


The convention went on record as opposed 
to the Black bill, which proposes to limit the 
work week to thirty hours in industries whose 
products enter interstate commerce “believ- 
ing it will prove very unsatisfactory to the 
lumber industry, and instead of increasing em- 
ployment will greatly decrease it by shutting 
down mills. In view of probable re- 
ciprocal relations with other countries, the lum- 
ber industry should be left free to compete on 
an equal basis with those countries.” 

President Myers requested that members 
stand for a moment in silent reverence to the 
memory of J. Howard Burton, a former presi- 
dent, and other members who have passed away 
since the last annual meeting. 


To Confer with Manufacturers 


Mr. Myers informed the convention that plans 
are now under way for important joint con- 
ferences between manufacturers and wholesalers. 
He had appointed a committee consisting of 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, chairman; H. J. 
Eckstein, New York; Dwight Hinckley, Cin- 
cinnati, and W. J. Yost, of Montgomery, Ala., 
who, together with the president and secretary, 
will meet a committee of outstanding manufac- 
turers to discuss merchandising policies. (Later, 
Mr. Schuette advised the convention that he had 
not found it possible to hold a preliminary 
meeting with the manufacturers’ committee, but 
that an agreement had been reached to hold 
the joint conference in Chicago in June.) 


Support Plea for Rate Reduction 
President Myers referred to action of the 
association in petitioning the Interstate Com 
merce Commission for a reduction in freight 
on lumber, in line with the present price level 
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Wholesalers Stress Service 
and Closer Co-operation 


and recalled that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other associations 
had taken similar action. The convention was 
advised that it had been arranged that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association act 
for the National-American. This action of the 
officers was formally approved by the conven- 
tion. 


How the Wholesaler Must Serve 


Mr. Myers proclaimed his confidence that the 
wholesaler will have an important place in lum 
ber distribution, but warned that: 

First—We must all do our full duty in the 
battle to keep lumber on the construction 
map. This calls for your financial, your per- 
sonal and your moral support. 

Second—lIt calls for the support of our Na- 
tional-American association, which is look- 
ing out for your interests as wholesalers 
first. last and all the time, 

Third—It calls 
wholesalers we must extend our services 
beyond buying, selling, paying and collect- 
ing. We should be the impartial umpire and 
the liaison officer between the mill and the 
customer, giving them both the benefit of 
our wider distribution knowledge, advising 
what is of benefit to both. We should be 
absolutely fair to both mill and customer in 
the adjustment of complaints. 


for a realization that as 


Fourth—We must find markets for sur- 
pluses and odd items which may be handled 
with good profit by our customers. We must 


reach out for new markets in the industrial 
field, thereby helping the mills dispose of a 
portion of the product of the log which now 
goes to waste. This calls for ingenuity, 
vision and hard work. 

Mr. Myers predicted that the wholesaler, in 
order to play a more important part in the 
lumber business, must get off the so-called trad- 
ing basis. He said the wholesaler will eventu- 
ally be recognized as the most efficient and eco- 
nomical channel of distribution. 

He suggested the advisability of wholesalers 
making closer working arrangements with good 
mills, if for no other reason than that the con- 
suming public demands and should have good 
lumber, particularly for home construction pur- 
poses. 

We can no longer afford to equip our sub- 
stitute competitors with arguments against 
the use of lumber, which we surely do when 
we fill the yards in this country with lumber 
for construction purposes of inferior grade 
and poor manufacture. We can no longer 
ignore the danger of such a course. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary-managing direc- 
tor, in his annual report outlined activities dur- 
ing last year, with all essential services main- 
tained unimpaired, despite the need for sharp 
retrenchment. He said the association last year 
spent $18,000 less than in the year before, and 
that the coming year’s budget provides for a 
further substantial decrease. Mr. Schupner 
stated that the membership is 89 less than it 
was a year ago. The association started with 
members, and on April 1 of this year the 
net membership was 238. Seventy-seven mem- 
bers resigned during the year, largely because 
of retrenchment programs. 

Most of those 
members, said Mr. 
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who resigned should be 
Schupner, and we regret 
losing them, but we can not be far from the 
place from which we will rebound and that 
is confirmed by the splendid expressions from 
so many who promise to return with first 
good times. 

The need for uptodate credit information was 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Schupner. He 
commended the members of the credit depart- 
ment committee. 

Mr. Schupner predicted that more would be 
heard regarding group sales agencies, as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 





Appalachian case, which may open the way for 
some needed control over production, and may 
be followed by selling experiments in lumber 
distribution. He added that selling agencies 
will need wholesale distributors. In conclusion 
he said: 

Permit me to say that I have unbounded 
faith in the future of the wholesaler. The 
lumber will be made, and the wholesaler wil] 


distribute it. His economic function will be 
even more important as time goes on. 
Harry T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser 


Sales Co., who was chairman of all joint con- 
ference groups of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, gave one of his usual interesting talks 
under the caption “Sweeping Away Some of the 
Cobwebs in the Minds of Both Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers.” Mr. Kendall told the con- 
vention he appeared in his capacity as lumber- 
man, not as representative of any group, and 
that the views expressed were his own. He 
said he thought the wholesaler’s position 
stronger than ever before. “If he plays his 
cards wisely, he will be a greater factor in the 
industry than he is today or probably ever 
has been,” he added. 

Mr. Kendall thought that one of the things 
wrong with the lumber industry today is that 


“we have lost control of our business,” and 
said: 
The manufacturer has’ discharged his 


salaried salesmen, or put them on a commis- 
sion basis. The wholesaler has discharged 
his salaried salesmen, or put them on lim- 
ited checking accounts or none at all. Con- 
sequently lumber is being sold by salesmen 
who have to eat, and they are taking what 
the buyer is willing to offer. I do not blame 


the salesman one bit. If we are not willing 
to bear the expense of distribution, we can 
not expect to control the business at all. 
Each branch of the industry must take a 
firm stand on one thing. It must not take 
independent action on any major problem 
that concerns other branches, without con- 
ference. 

Mr. Kendall suggested getting rid of the 


standardized 5 percent commission to the whole- 
saler. He thought it 
would be much better to 
have no standardized or 
unionized compensation, 
since the wholesaler’s 
services are worth more 
to some manufacturers 
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than they are to others. 

He also urged the 
wholesalers to make it a 
cardinal point not to buy 
lumber from a manufac- 
turer with whom they 
have found themselves 
in competition. 

Mr. Kendall told the convention with em- 
phasis that quality lumber not only can be sold 
now, but it is being sold in all leading markets, 
and that sales are on the increase, and will con- 
tinue to increase. He dwelt at length on qual- 
ity lumber and in executive session outlined 
certain plans he has in mind to promote its 
wider sale. A special committee was appointed 
to discuss the matter with Mr. Kendall, and 
more will be heard about it in the near future. 

The president announced that a telegram had 
been received from Beaumont, Tex., which the 
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secretary would read to the convention. “We 
know who it’s from,” shouted several members 
in unison. The telegram follows: 

Sorry lack of spondulix prevents my be- 
ing with you and the boys. Business picking 
up. Sold five cars today at better than fifty 
dollars a car profit. Mocking birds singing 
gaily, magnolias blooming and tomorrow at 
high noon will drink a bumper to the health 
and happiness of each of you. Business im- 
proving rapidly down here, and it is only 
thirty miles to Louisiana where three point 
two easily obtainable. It takes more than a 
little hard luck and shortage of money to 
down me. (Signed) Ben S. Woodhead. 

President Myers sent the following reply: 

At high noon today your wire was read 
amid much applause, and a little later I took 
some three point two in your honor and am 
happy to hear the mocking birds and smell 
the good old magnolias. Seventy-five in at- 
tendance but we miss you. Love from all. 
(Signed) Max. ' 


Legislation and Arbitration 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, H. 
Morton Jones, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
read the report of the legislative activities com- 
mittee, in the absence of C. A. Mauk, chairman, 
who is ill in Toledo. It had sought wider adop- 
tion of the Arbitration Act by legislative bodies. 
The committee also worked actively for the 
passage of the Home Loan Bank Act, and 
strongly supported the new bankruptcy legisla- 
tion, which failed of enactment in Congress be- 
cause various elements could not come to agree- 
ment. 

Chairman J. B. Montgomery read the report 
of the arbitration committee, which recom- 
mended some change to get around the party 
who persists in raising technicalities. The pro- 
cedure now is all right in cases where both 
parties are willing to arbitrate. 

“Merchandising Instead of Selling Lumber” 
was the subject of an address read by Henry 
J. Eckstein, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New 
York. Mr. Eckstein out- 
lined in an interesting 
way the plans of his 
company for merchan- 
dising lumber products 
of the Ford Co., cut on 
its large concession in 
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Brazil obtained for the 
production of rubber. 
Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 
introduced by President 
Myers, discussed the 
Appalachian Coals Case. He said it was no 
longer a question of what the law would per- 
mit business men to do, but the financial abil- 
ity of individual lumbermen to do the thing 
that the law as now clearly defined permits 
them to do. If lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers really mean business, and really 
believe that some form of collective selling and 
distribution other than they have heretofore 
known, is necessary, then the test is going to 
be the lumbermen themselves and not the law. 
In the event some such collective plan is 
adopted, Mr. Compton said the wholesaler 
Would find his place. He spoke briefly of the 
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Importance of Wholesaler's Functions Will Increase With Necessity 
for Coordinating Distribution With Production and Finding Outlets 
for All Mill Products—Must Put Greater Emphasis on Quality for 
Protection of Lumber's Markets—Sales Agencies, Storage Yards, 
Rail and Water Rates, Credit Period and Profit Margins Are Discussed 


trade promotional activities of the National, now 
being handled by American Forest Products 
Industries. This ability to continue promo- 
tional activities is in the balance right now, he 
said. 

Mr. Compton saw a real menace to the lum- 
ber industry and to other industries in the 
Black 30-hour week bill unless it is made 
flexible. 

Mr. Compton discussed freight rates, pointing 
out that lumber prices at the mills are about 
where they were twenty years ago, while the 
railroad freight rate structure is about 50 to 55 
percent higher. The practical effect is to give 
the railroads a subsidy on all lumber transported 
by rail. 


Wholesaler Should Keep Closer to Mills 


L. O. Crosby, president Southern Pine As- 
sociation and formerly a wholesaler, was to 
have presented an address on “Southern Pine 
Mills and Wholesalers Working Together,” but 
was taken ill and could not attend the conven- 
tion. P. J. Feitner, of the Osceola Cypress Co., 
Osceola, Fla., drove here in his automobile to 
fill this place on the program. 

While few manufacturers are engaged in 
trying to find direct outlets for their products, 
Mr. Feitner said, the trend is unmistakably 
in this direction and such a development will 
not be so good for the smaller mills. He 
thought the industry would do well to have 
this in mind. 

He pointed out several things wholesalers 
might do. First, they should be familiar 
with the merchandise they desire to handle, 
the qualities of the wood, grades and sizes 
that can be produced, have a general knowl- 
edge of sources of supply, should know a 
great deal about the financial and other 
problems of manufacturers, stumpage etc. 
He urged that wholesalers make a habit of 
visiting the mills in order to acquire an 
understanding of the production situation. 
While some wholesalers do this, he said the 
number is small. 


President Myers next introduced F. J. 
Caulkins of Boston, stating that he had missed 
only one annual meeting since the organization 
of the association 41 vears ago. Mr. Caulkins, 
who is New England news representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, attended the con- 
vention as delegate of the Massachusetts whole- 
sale association, of which he is secretary. He 
said he came to the convention chiefly to see 
whether he could “get on the inside” of the Ap- 
palachian Coals Case, and see how far whole- 
salers could go in the way of co-operative 
action. He said it seemed that for the first time 
since the passage of the Sherman Act co-opera- 
tive action could be taken by business groups 
without being frowned upon by the law. 

L. S. Beale, secretary National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said the organization was 
maintaining its regular services. When there 
is any demand at all, he said, things are going 
to move. Costs are reduced, and resumption 
of business will be on a better basis. Mr. Beale 
said he had every faith in the lumber industry 
and especially the hardwood industry—that lum- 
ber is coming back, and invited the wholesalers 
to attend the convention of his association in 
Chicago. 

The annual dinner Wednesday evening was 
an informal affair. Vocal selections were rend- 
ered by the Keystone Quartette, loaned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Representative Warren J. Duffey, of Ohio, 
was presented as an old friend of lumbermen 
and a personal friend of long standing by Presi- 
dent Myers. Mr. Duffey’s long connection with 
the lumber industry in a legal capacity gave 
him an intimate knowledge of its problems, Mr. 
Myers said. The Ohio representative outlined 





in detail the 
various legis- 
lative meas- 
ures in the re- 
construction 
program of the 
Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, 
bringing all of 
the various 
steps into a 
singie picture 
and clarifying 
the atmosphere 
for all who 
were fortunate 
enough to hear 
him. 

Senator Robert J. Bulkley, of Ohio, discussed 
briefly the provisions of the Glass bank bill, 
especially stressing the new provision written 
into the measure by the Senate committee on 
banking and currency, of which he is a mem- 
ber, which proposes mutual insurance of small 
depositors up to 100 percent of their deposits, 
and larger depositors up to 50 percent, explain- 
ing that the larger depositors have greater fa- 
cilities for knowing what banks are sound. 

Representative Clarence E. Lehr, Michigan, 
urged the wholesalers to support the Admin- 
istration’s reconstruction program. 

The morning session, on Thursday, 
opened by President Myers. 
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was 


Transportation Matters Discussed 


M. G. Wright, chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, presented its report. 
He said the bus and the truck are here to stay. 
He referred to the hearings now going on be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the proposal for a general reduction in railroad 
freight rates, in which lumbermen are actively 
participating, and expressed the hope that lum- 
ber rates may be brought into line with present 
values. 

Mr. Wright said the committee does not think 
trucks should be put under the same degree of 
regulation as the railroads, unless some of the 
restrictions upon the latter can be removed. 
He thinks the carriers in general should have 
a freer hand than is permitted the railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Art. 

He referred to progress toward a solution of 
the problems in intercoastal transportation, and 
said the Copeland Act, which becomes effective 
in June, is not a perfect law, but marks prog- 
gress. 

Don R. Meredith, president of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Shippers’ Association, discussed the in- 
tercoastal situation more in detail. He spoke 
of the former and long continued chaos in the 
intercoastal trade, and told how during the last 
few months a substantial degree of stability has 
been established and that all elements are profit- 
ing by it. This change was brought about by 
the establishment of the “firm price” policy now 
in effect. 

In his report as chairman of the committee 
on wholesale costs, George N. Comfort recom- 
mended the general adoption of a uniform cost 
accounting system, which must enable the 
wholesaler to justify his claims for fair com- 
pensation. It added that the safest methci to 
control costs is to provide a definite budget. 


Recommends Shortening of Credit Period 


The report of the credit department com- 
mittee, presented by Chairman J. A. Currey, 
provoked prolonged discussion, with many mem- 
bers participating. Mr. Currey advocated that 
the credit period be shortened and declared the 
wholesaler needed some of the hardboiled nerve 
of the banker who does not hesitate to say 
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“No.” “Above all things, do not lose your 
nerve,” said Mr. Currey. “Lumber must be 
sold on credit. Be sensible about it.” The 
discussion which followed covered the entire 
credit range. A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, was 
inclined to think that, generally speaking, men 
who are in misfortune represent men who have 
been either improvident or inefficient. W. H. 
Schuette, of Pittsburgh, took the other side, 
pointing out that all probably know hundreds 
of cases where men have been neither improvi- 
dent nor inefficient and yet find themselves in 
grave difficulty, with everything they had swept 
away through no fault of their own. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, president 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, expressed the conviction that 
proper co-operation by the several elements 
would solve many problems. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, gave a brief 
illustrated talk on the new lumber connectors. 


Control of West Coast Output Helps 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
the reading of the report of R. A. Dailey, North 
Coast manager, by Sid L. Darling. The report 
pointed out that from a technical standpoint 
the West Coast lumber industry started 1933 
in better position than at any time during the 
last three years, due to drastic curtailment in 
production last year. 

President Myers and others expressed regret 
that Mr. Dailey could not attend the conven- 
tion and strongly commended his work as man- 
ager of the North Coast district. 


The Retailer Needs the Wholesaler 


Spencer D. Baldwin, president National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and also 
head of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, spoke on “Why the Retailer Needs the 
Wholesaler and How.” Mr. Baldwin declared 
he was more convinced than ever that the 
wholesaler is needed in the lumber business. 

Turning to the subject of credit, Mr. Bald- 
win said: Let us have a new deal in credits. 
Let the wholesaler stop paying the freight 
bill, as is being continually done, and then you 
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will have accomplished something worth while. 
Your troubles will be over and so will ours. 


Distribution and Storage Yards 


Considerable discussion of wholesale distribu- 
tion yards and storage yards followed an ad- 
dress on this subject by Charles L. Adams, of 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Co., Brooklyn. Little 
was said in favor of the storage yard, which 
was said to be largely for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of distress transit cars, and frequently 
resulted in breaking the market by dumping 
such stocks. Mr. Adams thought the wholesale 
distribution yard can perform a valuable serv- 
ice, provided the wholesaler confines his sales 
to the retail trade. 


Dwight Hinckley remarked that he had 
found retailers selling to each other, and under- 
selling wholesalers. He wanted to know what 
should be done about that, and whether retail- 
ers should not be equally careful to keep out of 
the wholesale field. Mr. Adams said he thought 
that a matter to be adjusted locally, and Mr. 
Hinckley agreed, adding that that was what he 
was trying to do. 

George Stevens, vice president Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and former 
director of the National-American, brought the 
greetings of his retail associates. 

W. R. Beatty, of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, expressed appreciation of the visit 
of Secretary Schupner and members of the Na- 
tional-American to the meeting of the Canadian 
association. “It is pleasing to note a spirit of 
confidence and optimism,” said Mr. Beatty. 

President Myers called upon C. F. Kreamer, 
of Philadelphia, for a report as chairman of the 
resolutions committee. Mr. Kreamer first pre- 
sented the resolution opposing the Black 30-hour 
week bill, referred to earlier in this story, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

He then presented the resolution formally 
ratifying the action of the officers in requesting 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to look after the interests of the National- 
American in the freight rate case, which also 
was adopted unanimously. 

Members took obvious pleasure in voting 
unanimously for a resolution commending the 
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services of President Myers and those of Secre. 
tary Schupner and his associates in the handling 
of association affairs. Other resolutions adopted 
expressed appreciation of the services of as- 
sociation committees, and thanks for the cop. 
tributions of various groups. 

Frank A. Niles of New York, chairman of 
the committee to nominate directors, placed jn 
nomination the following persons to serve until 
1936: 

Henry N. Anderson, Aberdeen, Wash.; L. kK. 
Creason, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Currey, New 
York; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; R. ¢. 
Pepper, Springfield, Mass.; W. H. Schuette, 
Pittsburgh; R. P. Shannon, Vancouver, B, ¢,: 
John C. Shepherd, Charlotte, N. C.; Horace 
F. Taylor, Buffalo, and J. R. Thames, Birm- 
ingham. , 

The committee also nominated J. W. Me- 
Clure, Memphis, to succeed Burton W. Adams, 
Oakland, Calif., resigned, term expiring in 
1934, and F. B. DeVoe, Spokane, Wash., to 
succeed E. F. Wales, of that city, resigned, 
term expiring in 1934. 

Otis N. Johnson, San Francisco, was nomi- 
nated to succeed R. D. Hunting, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, resigned, term expiring in 
1934, and O. H. Babcock, Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed William Stirling, of that city, resigned, 
term expiring in 1935. 

President Myers left the chair and the room 
during discussion of the choice of a president 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Hinckley immedi- 
ately voiced the unanimous sentiment of all in 
attendance that Mr. Myers be re-elected. Mr, 
Myers was immediately escorted back to the 
chair, and expressed deep appreciation ot the 
honor. 

An intimate touch was given the convention 
at the end when Mr. Manbert read a telegram 
from Mrs. Myers, who is recovering from an 
illness in Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cincinnati, ex- 
pressing regret at her inability to attend. The 
reply, which Mr. Manbert was authorized to 
send Mrs. Myers, concluded by telling her the 
convention was heartened by her propnecy tor 
the future, “because a woman’s intuition knows 
what a man may only hope.” President Myers 
was deeply moved by the reading of the tele- 
grams. 

The board of directors met in executive 
session immediately after adjournment. 


Consider Adaptation to Federal Economic Program 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN ] 


New ORLEANS, La., May 10.—Preparations 
to adapt the southern pine and hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturing industries to regulations that 
may be laid down by legislation now pending 
in Congress, the passage of which in some 
form is expected, were initiated in a meeting 
of leading mill men here today under the aus- 
pices of the Southern Pine Association. Speak- 
ers indicated a belief that legislation will be 
enacted prescribing a short hour week and 
minimum wage scales for labor, in combination 
with provisions permitting the industries to 
establish minimum lumber prices. It was 
clearly indicated that no endorsement of such 
drastic governmental regulation was expressed, 
but that the industry preferred to clean its own 
house, with modification of the Sherman and 
Clayton laws effected to make remedial steps 
possible. 


Two Pine Committees Appointed 


After an extended discussion of the situation, 
L. O. Crosby, pine association president, named 
a steering committee of three, composed of 
C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., Charles Green, 
Laurel, Miss., and A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, 
La., to represent the southern pine industry in 
Washington, in efforts to obtain recognition of 
conditions within the industry calling for special 
treatment, in contrast to any tendency to lay 
down general rules applying to either the lum- 
ber industry or all industries as a whole. Such 
recognition will be sought through Mr. Shep- 
pard, representing the association on the com- 


mittee of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. A second committee, composed of 
W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La.; E. L. Kurth, 
Keltys, Tex.; V. A. Stibolt, Hammond, La., 
and A. C. Long, Bogalusa, La., will supervise 
steps that may be necessary should legislation 
require the establishment of minimum lumber 
prices. This committee will take over and 
publish the basic price list prepared by O. N. 
Cloud, Longleaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) with rep- 
resentative sales managers. 


Hardwood Committee to Co-operate 


Subsequent to the general meeting, hardwood 
manufacturers attending the conference held a 
short session with J. H. Townshend, Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and named a commit- 
tee to meet in Memphis, Tenn., Friday, to 
formulate like steps, and to name a subcom- 
mittee of two to join with the Southern pine 
committee in Washington. Committee members 
include Ed Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; Gordon 
Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; Preston Joyes, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky.; 
Lee Robinson, Mobile, Ala.; Carl Faust, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Ben Johnson, Shreveport, La.; 
Robert Kellogg, Monroe, La.; John McClure 
and George McSweyn, Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. 
Delaney, Columbia, Miss., and J. L. Camp, jr., 
Norfolk, Va. The general discussion of the 
lumbermen indicated a preference for a revival 
of the War Industries Board, rather than 
enactment of the measure approved by the sub- 
committee on labor of the House. 

In addition to the pine and hardwood manu- 


facturers, other groups were represented in the 
morning session, these including the Louisiana 
Rice Millers’ Association, the Louisiana Ice 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Shrimp Divi- 
sion of the National Canners’ Association, the 
American Sugar Cane League and the Louisi- 
ana Manufacturers’ Association. 


Wage Increases Mean Price Advances 


In opening the meeting, Mr. Crosby pointed 
out that coincident with a rise in production 
costs through increased wages and shortened 
hours of labor, there must be some recovery 
in market price as “we have a long ways to 
go before we can stand any greater burden.” 
He pointed out the seriousness of the situation, 
stating that buyers at any forced sales of mills, 
resulting from continuation of present condi- 
tions, will get their equipment at 25 cents on 
the dollar, and give terrible competition for 
years to come. Mr. Crosby pointed out that 
failure to remedy the present situation will 
result in a social problem that may be worse 
than the economic one now confronting the 
country. 

Speakers included H. C. Berckes; George 
Long, president Louisiana Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation; V. M. Scanlan, president Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute; J. G. McGowin, Chapman, Ala.; 
Charles Green and Phil Rogers, Laurel, Miss.; 
W. T. Murray, Carl Faust, S. E. Moreton, 
E. L. Kurth, V. A. Stibolt, Stuart Jones, Eli 
Wiener and A. J. Peavy. 
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Home Building Given Impetus in 
a Great Conference 


On an ultra-conservative estimate the coun- 
try is now short 500,000 homes, with this 
shortage increasing daily. 

To provide for the normal increase in pop- 
ulation, 700,000 new houses are required an- 
nually. 

Real estate and building activities have 
reached bottom and are definitely on the up- 
turn. 

Home owners probably within 
definitely within two years, may 
fourth reduction in their taxes. 

The home building dollar will 
to 60 percent more than in 1925. 

There is a tremendous shortage of marriages 
caused by the depression and lack of employ- 
ment. This has had a definite effect in retard- 
ing home building. 

One of the first effects of a return to more 
normal conditions will be the unscrambling of 
families who have been compelled to double up 
in restricted living quarters, and this unscram- 
bling will mean an immediate increase in the 
demand for homes. 

The greatest opportunities for an early re- 
vival of home building are in the suburban 
areas. 

A six-room, two-story dwelling that cost 
$6,846 in St. Louis in 1930 costs $5,300 in 1933. 

The greatest market for home building in 
the immediate future will be in a price range 
of from $3,000 to $6,000. 

New materials and new methods are being 
made available that will both reduce the cost 
and increase the comfort and utility of the 
home. 

There is increasing interest in the pre-fabri- 
cated home and a number of plans for supply- 
ing these are being worked out. The only 
homes of this kind reported as being definitely 
on the market are the Crossett Lifelong Homes, 
which now are available to the public through 
the lumber and building material dealers. 

Out of the first 45 inquiries resulting from 
the mailing of the new Sears, Roebuck home 
building catalog, 16 advised that they had cash 
to pay in full. 

The Federal Home Loan banks are definitely 
becoming a factor in home financing and are 
offering opportunities for real assistance to 
prospective home builders through the proper 
agencies. 

Housing plans on a large scale to replace city 
slums are definitely in the picture and will be 
promoted through housing corporations, to pro- 
vide for which new laws are being passed in 
many States. 

Garden home communities and planned neigh- 
borhoods offer opportunities for better living 
conditions and are a part of the general pro- 
gram of home ownership. 

These are a few of the highlights of an un- 
usual gathering in Chicago on May 9 and 10, 
designated as a National Conference on the 
Renewal of Home Building. Having its in- 
ception in a small luncheon meeting of various 
building interests, this conference developed 
into probably the most significant assemblage 
ot the kind ever held in the United States. 
The arrangement of the program and manage- 
ment of the conference were a tribute to the 
ability of the committee having it in charge 
J. Soule Warterfield, vice president of the Star- 
rett Building Co.; Herbert U. Nelson, secre- 
tary National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and Henry A. Guthrie, of Millar’s 
Housing Letter. All of the speakers were out- 
standing men in Government, in industry, in 
education, in philanthropy and in politics. These 
included a member of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet, Postmaster General Farley, a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, two from the Department of Agriculture 
and a representative of the Mayor of Chicago. 


one year, and 
expect a one- 


buy today 50 





Some of the subjects on the program were 
“The Accumulating Housing Shortage;” “The 
New State Housing Laws;” “Do People Want 
New Homes?” “What the Home Building Dol- 
lar Will Buy Today ;” “Some New Methods and 
Materials and Their Uses”; “What Can the 
Public Get in Pre-fabricated Homes Now?” 
“Selling the Completed Home;” “What the 
Government Is Doing to Help Home Financ- 
ing; “The Diminishing Tax Burden on 
Homes.” 

Recognizing the need of a permanent organ- 
ization, the conference authorized the appoint- 
ment of a continuing committee of fifteen, whose 
duties will be to contact the various interests 
and recommend a plan for a permanent organ- 
ization, to be consummated at a similar con- 
ference to be held at a date to be decided upon. 

Although this conference was arranged with- 
out a permanent organization, the nationwide 
interest in its objects was indicated in the fact 
that there was a total registration of 534, six- 
teen States and the District of Columbia and 
seventy-three cities being represented. The 
registration was made up as follows: Archi- 
tects, 70; building material dealers, 57; elec- 
trical industry, 13; lumber industry, 7; publi- 
cations, 48; real estate, 45; paint and varnish, 
5; engineers, 9; plumbing and heating, 18; sash 
and door, 6; wall paper, 2; building and loan, 


3; housing, 8; finance, 8; brick, stone etc., 11; 
insulation, 6; air conditioning, 2; steel, 5; con- 
tractors and construction companies, 13; an- 
alysts, 5; labor unions, 4; miscellaneous, 189. 





. 7 . . 
Building Planing Mill 

Kinston, N. C., May 8.—The Hines Bros.’ 
Lumber Co. is building a large planing mill, 
replacing the one destroyed in a $75,000 fire 
last month. Construction on the new unit is 
being rushed, for the company is receiving a 
flood of orders, which must be filled as soon 
as possible. 








To Supervise Conservation 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9.—Twenty five for- 
esters from the New York State College of 
l‘orestry have been appointed, up to and in- 
cluding today, to supervisory jobs in connec- 
tion with President Roosevelt’s Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Appointments are received 
from the Forest Service. Seven men have been 
assigned to the Central States, and the rest 
to eastern national forests. A still larger num- 
ber of trained foresters who may need employ- 


ment may be brought into the service. The 
periods of service for this class of employees 
are two to six months, and also longer. 





New Concern Succeeds Opera- 
tor and Wholesaler 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., May 8.—Announcement 
recently was made of the organization of the 
Ellington-Fay Lumber Co. here, which suc- 
ceeds Ellington & Guy (Inc.), formerly of 
Richmond, Va., and the Fay Lumber Co. of 
this city. Ellington & Guy (Inc.) was estab- 
lished in Richmond in 1891, and had a long 
and creditable career in the wholesale lumber 
business. The Fay Lumber Co. operated a 
mill at Fayetteville, and was owned by Elling- 
ton & Guy, B. H. Ellington and his son, B. 
Hampton Ellington. B. H. Ellington, presi- 
dent of the new company, says this concern 
expects to continue both the wholesale busi- 
ness of Ellington & Guy and the operating busi- 
ness of the Fay Lumber Co. It manufactures 
largely kiln dried B&better finish, roofers, fac- 
tory flooring etc. 


For many years our floor- 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Citgo fx: 6. J. Clears Lum: 


ber Co, 1331 Monadnock Block 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN Office: G. W. Crieven, 


516 Lumber Exchange 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


17 1 


Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Flooring Specialist 


Justifiable pride in its service 
to the lumber retailer, and in the 
quality of its product, during the 
fifty years of its operation, has led 
a lumber plant, already famous for 
its good manufacture, to partici- 
pate in the industrial rehabilitation 
program and make extensive mod- 
ernization of its equipment, in or- 


der that its standards may not 
only be maintained but raised. 
While many other plants have 


been dormant, D. W. Alderman & 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


end matchers, for the company has 
long been famous for the quality of 
its flooring product—and more 
especially for its Rock Gum floor- 
ing—so has given special attention 
to all equipment that could in any 
way contribute to high quality in 
its specialty. 

The nice, straight condition of 
the Alderman lumber as it comes 
from the kilns, emphasizes that the 
company places a high value on 
good drying results, because an im- 








Sons Co., of Alcolu, S. C., has 
been busy getting ready to han- 
dle an increased volume of trade. 


Its reputation for completely sat- 
isfactory products and service is to 
be enhanced by making a thor- 
oughly good product an even bet- 
ter one, through improvement of 


plant facilities for manufacture, 
storage and mixed-car shipment. 
These modern refinements in its 


methods are being applied to logs 
that come from a fine stand of 
timber, and they will increase the 
satisfaction in handling the Alder- 
man product that has over long 
years been expressed by user and 
distributor. 

The best interests of the cus- 
tomer have been kept in mind in 
planning the modernization of 
sawmill facilities, which are ample 
enough to permit the taking of 
sufficient time for each operation 
to enable the manufacturing to be 
done in a thoroughly workmanlike 
manner. The plant arrangement 
is such that the sawyer can expertly 
get the best possible out of each 
log with the greatest. efficiency. 
The sawmill is equipped with a 
single band, and in addition with a 
modern gang and horizontal band 
resaw, and its capacity is 110,000 
feet a day. The company’s new 
planing mill, completed in 1932, is 
equipped with a 10-knife motorized 
matcher, a new 8-knife matcher, a 
new single band resaw, and a new 
twin band resaw—all being latest 
type machines and kept in perfect 
condition for good manufacturing. 
The flooring plant of the modern- 
ized Alderman mill is equipped 
with a new motorized flooring ma- 
chine, specially built for hardwood 
flooring, and with two latest type 





The orderly manner in 
which this car is being 
loaded, 
by trained men under 
expert supervision, 
gives assurance that 
the finely manufac- 


under cover, 


tured flooring it con- 


tains will reach the 
buyer in first class 
condition 





portant part of its product is the 
flooring that has won an enviable 
reputation for easy laying qualities 
and stability in service. The pride 
of the Alderman company in doing 
the job right, extends to the opera- 
tion of its battery of dry kilns, in- 
stalled more than a year ago. In- 
stallation of this battery of new 
Moore reversible- cross- circulation 
kilns was one of the most im- 
portant features of the company’s 
modernization program, and_be- 
cause of the excellence of their me- 
chanical features they have im- 
proved the quality of the product, 
for temperature, humidity and 
circulation are under full control. 
Following selection of good kilns, 
the company made a real study of 
their management to obtain uni- 
form seasoning and good texture. 





This picture, of the 
cooling shed of the 
D. W. Alderman & 
Sons Co., Alcolu, S. 
C., shows the splen- 
did condition of the 
lumber as it comes 
from the modern kiln 
drying equipment in- 
stalled as part of its 
program of modern- 
ization 





In these kilns, hardwoods that have 
already been thoroughly air dried, 
are kiln dried in the most approved 
manner; and pine is dried green 
from the saw with complete satis- 
faction. The Alderman kilns, each 
ot which is double-tracked, have a 
daily capacity of 40,000 feet ot air 
dried hardwoods, or 60,000 feet of 
green pine. 

The end-matched flooring pro- 
duced in the Alderman plant—in- 
stalled in public and commercial 
buildings and in thousands of resi- 
dences in every price class — has 
always given universal satisfaction, 
and therefore for years owners of 
such buildings, contractors and 
lumber dealers have preferred the 
Alderman product, whether in rock 
gum, oak or pine. Its quality is 
the result of care in handling the 
rough stock and the finished floor- 
ing. The carefulness of the manu- 
facturing is evidenced in one of the 
two photographs that accompany 
this article. A view of the cooling 
shed discloses that the lumber 
comes from the kilns in splendid 
condition. The rough strips of 
flooring stock are left cross piled 
until they have become adjusted to 
atmospheric conditions, before be- 
ing sent to the finishing machines. 
Fine workmanship is supplemented 
by careful grading. The finished 
stock is properly stacked in the 
sheds, where it is kept in first class 
condition, ready for prompt ship- 
ment. The photograph above shows 
a car being loaded, under cover, by 
trained workmen under expert sup- 
ervision, because the Alderman 
company insists that its quality 
product be so placed in the car that 
when it reaches the customer it 
will be in perfect condition. Prompt 
shipment of end matched pine, oak 
and rock gum flooring may be had 
in straight cars, or mixed with 
\lderman yard and shed stocks of 
North Carolina pine, cypress, 
tupelo gum and sap gum. 

The Alderman company has just 
published a handsome and attract- 
tive illustrated booklet describing 
its plant and products that will be 
a valuable help to distributors in 
acquainting both themselves and 
their trade with the high quality 
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With Reputation for Quality 
Modernizes Its Equipment 


and the utility of these products, 
This little booklet will be a distinct 
addition to the trade literature of 
dealers, architects and contractors 
and may be had for the asking, 





Heel Stock Kiln Dried 


AnTIGOo, Wts., May 8.—The Vul- 
can Last Corporation will make 
extensive improvements of its An- 
tigo plant, which will enable it to 
supply all of its finishing plants 
with last blocks and_heel-stock 
plank, shipping to New England 
and Portsmouth, Ohio. According 
to Cecil Knott, local manager, an 
addition 25 by 125 feet will be 
built to the cut-up department, 
quadrupling its space. Half of the 
kilns will be remodeled. The re- 
modeled kilns will be equipped with 
automatic temperature and_hu- 
midity control instruments. A 
complete new sawdust blower sys- 
tem is to be installed. Improye- 
ments were made in the sawmill 
during the winter, providing a 
daily capacity of 20,000 feet of heel 
plank. 





Kiln Dries Cooperage 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., May 8.—The 
Mengel Body Co. division of the 
Mengel Co. recently completed dry- 
ing its first installments of thick 
beer cooperage stock, and reported 
fine results. Chess & Wymond 
(Inec.) reorganization of the old 
Chess & Wymond Co., lumber and 
cooperage, has contracted with the 
Mengel Body Co. to dry staves 
and heading for it, and is rapidly 
getting its plant in shape to start 
producing beer barrels by July 1, 
or earlier, but will be circling head- 
ing and delivering staves and head- 
ing by May 15, or earlier. The 
Norman Lumber Co., Louisville, 
has been operating its kilns at full 
capacity, and has been busy as a 
result of orders calling for all sur- 
plus kiln space over its lumber re- 
quirements, for beer staves and 
heading. The company has been 


shipping about fifteen cars of ma- 
terial weekly. 
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Pictures 


Where will you find a carpet like the leaves, 

A roof like trees, or curtains like the brush? 
Where will you find a passageway that weaves 
A path like this, or music like the thrush? 

And yet through cities men seek other art, 
Seek imitations, who might know the dew, 
And then, when they grow weary, sick at heart, 
Find in the woodland all the art they knew. 


Were I an artist, one who sang a song, 
Or painted pigments on an easel frame, 
I think I could not linger very long 
Among the famous seeking only fame. 
The song that I would try to imitate 
Would be the thrush’s, not the violin’s, 
Not copy canvases that men call great, 
But look for art where all earth’s art begins. 


And were I not an artist, only one 
Who loved these things, then I would seek to 
own 
One bit of woodland with its shade and sun, 
Where these things are, and are not merely 
shown. 
I'd have a cabin in a valley old 
And not a gallery of painted glens— 
The sunset there would be its frame of gold, 
And every picture God’s own art, not men’s. 


We See b' the Papers 


There is one that always wins: The 


Bookmaker. 


entry 


Local governments should cut their taxes to 
fit the cloth. 

Mr. Roosevelt has 
down must come up. 

3ut imagine the astonishment of the dollar, 
to find itself on the low end of the teeter. 

As far as Congress is concerned—but Con- 
gress isn’t concerned. 

This 


isn't the 


decided that what goes 


being a correspondent in Washington 
job that it was. 

Japan intends to use this scrap she is pur- 
chasing for exactly that. 

\s for the President and 
canary seems to have eaten the 


Congress, the 


cat. 
\n alcohol mixture in gasoline may be bad, 
hut in the driver it’s even worse. 


\bout all there is left for Congress to do is 
to sign a blank check and go home. 


Magazine English, from the Blue Book: “Six, 
with only four rifles between them.” 


Chicago real estate values have dropped 50 
percent in four years. (No, not taxes.) 


It took courage for Chicago to go ahead 
with an exposition during a depression. 


But, if we recall our Dryden correctly, “None 


but the brave deserves the Fair.” 


This will be recalled as the spring of the in- 
flation and the fall of the dollar. 


One danger that is pointed out is the readi- 
hess with which alcohol absorbs moisture. 

\nother danger that might be mentioned is 
the readiness with which men absorb alcohol. 


The Government may make a man join his 
trade association. Everything else should have 
long ago. 

gg tay Roosevelt may have carried a big 


stick, but Franklin looks like a man filling the 
woodbox, 


Things are looking better, with only about 
a week more of cold and only a month more of 
Congress. 

An Indian tearoom will be opened in Chi- 
cago to serve tea, that famous drink of the 
primitive redman. 


Government statistics are now giving us the 


1929 figures, when the 1934 figures is what we 
would like to see. 

The contract has been let for a $783,528 lock 
at St. Paul. But it is St. Peter that needs a 
lock, not St. Paul. 

Don’t get too excited if stocks break through 
their September highs. Mr. Dow hadn't fig- 
ured on “reflation.” 

The “best dressed man” at the 
Derby wore pink flannel trousers. 
rather be what we are. 

There are probably a lot of people who 
wouldn’t understand about that time we were 
in Louisville the day before the Derby and 
didn’t stay over. 

Among the other curiosities exhibited at the 
Chicago exposition ought to be that bondhold- 


Kentucky 
Well, we'd 


ers’ committee with a bondholder on it. 
“It’s him!” shouted Mme. Carrella, accord- 
ing to the International News Service. when 


she beheld her long-lost husband. 
say it even in Italian? 


So you can 


Between Trains 


Houston, TEX.—We met a fellow from ‘way 
up in the Panhandle down here today, and he 
said he knew the depression was over, because 
the other day he saw a jackrabbit cross the 
road and there was nobody chasing it. Dur- 
ing this present tour of Texas we have found 
the people of the Lone Star State like that, 
ready to seize upon every optimistic omen. We 
shall be down this way again May 18 to ad- 
dress the Texas Bankers’ Association, and fully 
expect to be able to report that the jackrabbit 
is still intact. 

We have been making the rounds of the 
life underwriters’ sales congresses in Oklahoma 
and Texas. There is a kinship between the 
lumbermen and the life insurance men that is 
not always recognized by either of them. The 
retail lumberman might well tell his trade that 
he isn't selling lumber only, but insurance. 
“What kind of insurance?” the trade will prob- 
ably ask. Well, it seems to us that it is quite 
as important to leave the family assured of a 
home, as it is to leave it assured of an income. 
The insurance man and the lumberman are 
selling the same thing: Protection. 

Perhaps the underwriter and the lumberman 
might work a little together. The life under- 
writer might say to the new policyholder: 

“Now that you have assured the wife an in- 
come, why not assure her a home? Why don’t 
you go down and see Bill Scoots, the lumber- 
man? and he'll help you plan it, and tell you 
how you can finance it.” If the underwriter 
has been unable to talk the husband into an 
income policy, then he ought to talk him into 
obligating himself for a home. On the other 
hand, Bill Scoots, when he sold some fellow a 
house bill, might remark: “Now that you have 
provided the wife with a home, why don’t you 
make sure that she can meet the payments and 
pay the taxes? Why don’t you go up and see 
old John Provided, the life insurance man, 
and take out a mortgage policy, and some sort 
of income insurance for her?” 


Pitch 


The pitch shows through the paint 
When hot days come along, 

Yet some men play the saint 
And think a little wrong 

Will never show 

And no one ever really know. 


Yet be it boards or men, 
The pitch will show in time; 
That’s all the moral then 
Recorded in this rime: 
That I and you 
Must be just what we seem, all through. 
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NEWMAN 


Dense Grain 





_ 





THE name “Newman” is your guar- 
antee of original old-growth genuine 
Longleaf—unsurpassed for framing— 
studs, joist, rafters, sills and headers; 
also flooring, drop siding, finish, ete. 


Lignasan-sprayed timbers a specialty. 
Let us have your inquiries for prompt 
quotation. 


S. P. A. Grade-Marked—Trade-Marked— 


Species-Marked. 
. Newman Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Also selling famous “Bude Quality’ Shortleaf 


Stock and Southern Hardwoods, Box Shook, 
Crating, Cut Stock and Piling. 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
Perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 








American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


AK 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 

















Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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How Much Profit 
MUST You Earn? 


That’s a vital 
question today 
for all lumber 
manufacturers 
and dealers to 
consider. 





Here’s a 
New Book 
“Pricing 
for Profit” 


By 
W. L. Churchill 


This book is truly A Guide to Profitable Busi- 
ness because it clearly and _ specifically 
answers such important questions as: 
Where should your profits come from? 
How must you determine right prices? 
How shall you get the right prices? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost 
to profit? 
How do you synchronize your sales and 
production? 
@ Where should your price corrections 
begin? 
Every Lumberman Needs 


This Book--Order Today! 
315 Pages — $3.00, Postpaid 
For Sale by 
American Lumberman “)5.7°"tineen, 
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Plywood Wins Favor in Quake 


Area 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 6.—Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Manufacturers, a co-operative organiza- 
tion of all mills manufacturing Douglas fir 
plywood, noted that, shortly after the southern 
California earthquake, enthusiastic reports of 
sharply increased sales began to come in from 
dealers throughout that area. It was reported 
that not only were owners of damaged build- 
ings using Douglas fir plywood in repairs, but 
many owners of unaffected buildings were de- 
ciding to remodel without delay, and choosing 
Douglas fir plywood wallboard because of its 
damage-proof strength. Acting promptly upon 
these reports, Douglas Fir Plywood Manufac- 
turers launched a six weeks’ advertising cam- 
paign in the quake area, to capitalize this situa- 
tion. The campaign concentrated on Douglas 
fir plywood wallboard, emphasized that the 
material is a real lumber wallboard that can 
not crack, shrink, swell, bulge or crumble. 
Also that it takes any stain, paint or plastic 
finish and, applied over cracked walls it gives 
extra insulation as well as damage-proof 
strength. As this campaign has progressed, 
reports have been coming in of rapidly in- 
creasing sales. 


Timberland Sales Are More 
Active 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 8.—S. J. Hall, of 
Forest Managers (Inc.), reports a real spurt 
of activitiy in timberlands during the last few 
weeks. Three sales of timberland properties 
have been effected, and Mr. Hall reports an 
increased volume of timber estimating and en- 
gineering work, which has necessitated enlarg- 
ing the field force. One deal, for all cash, in- 
volved the sale of 10,000 acres of land to a 
northern syndicate; another sale was of some 
high grade saw timber near Putnam Hall, Fia., 
transferred to the Demuth-Germain Lumber 
Co., of Jacksonville; and four sections of 
swamp pine timber near Lawtey, Fla., was 
sold to A. T. Roberson of Jacksonville. 








Getting the Factory Buyer's 


Point of View 


Mapison, Wis., May 8 —The importance 
attached by consuming factories to lumber 
that is free from warp and twist, and also to 
lumber that surfaces smooth without chipping 
and tearing, is shown by information recently 
received at the Forest Products Laboratory 
from a number of representative furniture, auto 
body, and cabinet and refrigerator factories. 
The characteristics which are particularly im- 
portant, from the factory point of view, appar- 
ently may be expressed in about the following 
order for hardwood industries in general: (1) 
Warping and twisting. (2) Chipping and tear- 
ing during surfacing. (3) Smoothness in turn- 
ing and shaping. (4) Ease of getting strong 
glue joints. (5) Ease and smoothness of sand- 
ing. (6) Freedom from splitting in fastening. 
(7) Ability to work to sharp edges. (8) Dull- 
ing action on knives, saws and tools. 

As would be expected, the various branches 
of the factory trade differ in the importance 
they attach to different qualities. According 
to indications, auto body plants apparently are 
primarily concerned with 1, 2, and 6; furni- 
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ture with 1, 2, 3, and 5; and cabinet and re. 
frigerator with 1, 2, and 4. Requirements jn 
the case of individual factories deviate from 
these averages, of course, but in almost al] 
cases 1 and 2 are among the most important, 
if not at the actual head of the list. 

Aside from pointing out wherein varioys 
woods need attention in order to develop their 
optimum working qualities and utility (some 
work on which is under way at the Forest 
Products Laboratory now on southern hard- 
woods), the importance of flat lumber as a 
matter of consumer interest, and of the pro- 
ducers doing everything possible to control the 
amount of warp and twist, stands out clearly. 





Keep Plugging, Is Virginian's 
Motto 


Cuester, VA., May 8.—“Hold a tight upper 
lip and drive ahead” is the motto of A. T. 
Curtis, of A. T. Curtis & Son, lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers here, and he offers 
that as the best way in which to meet the 
situation that has confronted the lumber indus- 
try for some time. Referring to the fact that 
his company does considerable business in sup- 
plying the State with bridge stock, etc. he said: 
“This, of course, is small, but we are like the 
retail stores—we have to sell a box of matches 
if the customer does not want anything else, 
We feel that if we keep the wheels turning a 
little and keep driving along on these lines, 
things eventually will turn out all right.” Mr. 
Curtis says further: “What most lumbermen 
need today is cash money to work on.” The 
Curtis concern manufactures Virginia pine lum- 
ber and hardwoods, and ships both by water 
and rail. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 10.—The 180 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 6 reported: 
Production 125,997,000 
Shipments 150,362,000 19% over production 
Orders 190,588,000 51% over production 

A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 





Average weekly cut for 18 weeks— 
RI ae ig -Uhi nk ty 6ernh hs Oh ee So neve ee a 66,538,000 
SC eae ee ae 59,034,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
MO 56 Ss hanna cea aire anaes alk Oe WKS Se 68,684,000 


A group of 180 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 6 was 125,997,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
aaa 50,309,000 55,291,000 69,219,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 51,545,000 78,238,000 126,957,000 
Export ... 34,759,000 43,310,000 83,480,000 
Local ..... 13,749,000 13,749,000 iweb mee 
150,362,000 190,588,000 279,656,000 


A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows : 

Aver. for two 


weeks ended 


Average for 18 weeks 
May 6, 1933 1933 1932 


Production 60,310,000 51,661,000 56,447,000 
Shipments 73,338,000 56,737,000 64,210,000 
Orders 92,672,000 59,814,000 60,684,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 8.—Following is statement for five associations of the gross stock 


and filled order footages April 29: 
Association— 


Southern Pine Association ........--ccccecsecs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
ee Te SN ob cc ce ceseccsencees 
Northern Pine Manufacturers................- 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 

93 482,103,000 65,975,000 

130 931,731,000 202,432,000 

108 1,014,476,000 113,217,000 

7 160,432,000 8,046,000 

{ 226 848,974,000 = —§ aaeese 

cae ee Ol peewee 68,491,000 
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dre § National Production, Shipments and Orders 


ts in 


from WasuincTon, D. C., May 8—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended April 29, 1933, and 
t all 


rtant for seventeen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
nt, 
















































} of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 
TOUS Two WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
their softwoods: of mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association.................. 97 39,905,000 87 53,853,000 115 62,715,000 140 
Some West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 116,879,000 98 150,446,000 109 142,348,000 122 
‘orest Western Pine Association..................% 112 43,132,000 83 62,698,000 90 70,813,000 107 
hard- Northern Pine Manufacturers....... geeseees 7 1,246,000 55 4,730,000 119 5,360,000 176 
as a Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 180,000 273 1,827,000 169 2,115,000 171 
pro- Total soft wOOds ............sceeerencevnes 402 201,342,000 92 273,554,000 105 283,351,000 122 
1 the Hardwoods: a 
early, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 172 16,601,000 2 24,829,000 117 25,950,000 126 
; Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 4 457,000 127 2,068,000 142 2,007,000 220 
' Total hardwoods ...........cccccccccccces 186 17,058,000 83 26,897,000 118 27,957,000 130 
§ } I I ira it scent Wh 6 ec an Whe. rer ever a erchereres 574 218,400,000 92 300,451,000 106 311,308,000 123 
' SEVENTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: a= 
Southern Pine Association.................. 103 334,526,000 99 371,056,000 96 392,821,000 101 
upper West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 868,521,000 91 ’ 951,689,000 87 972,952,000 94 
Peer § western Pine Association................... 116 208,537,000 78 414'922'000 69 431,271,000 73 
A. T. Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 1,246,000 55 21,872,000 67 23,490,000 81 
nanu- | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 5,794,000 53 12,167,000 100 14,499,000 111 
_— | DREGE RORCROOME ooo ooo dc onc rernmenereenes 415 1,418,624,000 “90 1,771,706,000 83 1,835,033,000 89 
e | Hardwoods: 
ndus- Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 177 125,911,000 79 177,044,000 80 177,901,000 87 
+ that Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 8,664,000 53 17,439,000 72 18,985,000 7 
a ae = are am 
ik: Total hardwoods ...........ecececeeecuces 19 134,575,000 7 194,483,000 so 196,886,000 87 
bey GE DONE os kc er einado-annedeaimme dion oes 592 1,553,199,000 89 1,966,189,000 83 2,031,919,000 89 
itches 
_ else. W Pi S | 
ua | Western Fine Summary | Orders Jump to 56 Percent Above Cut 
lines, | ragers yump to ercen ove U 
Mr. [Special telegram to AMERICAN IUMBERMAN] } 
"The PortLAND, OrE., May 10.—The Western Pine | (Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
e : . . . 
Association reports as follows on operations of ga . Sek 
be Inland Empire and California mills during the | _ Wasuincton, D. C., May 11.—Six associations for the two weeks ended May 6 reported as 
— two weeks ended May 6: | follows: Week No. of 
. : Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ania Average number of mills reporting, 107: | Southern Pine Association (North Carolina April 29 96 21,665,000 31,711,000 38,178,000 
Total production for two weeks.. pag he yee | Se SD knee beeches vcwaiusees oe. May 6 102 23,479,000 27,209,000 33,562,000 
tn SE oka wie ae o's bale 60,487,00 ‘ ; : 
Total orders tS wire toeew's 76 771.000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......April 29 179 61,852,000 79,794,000 81,840,000 
"4 ‘ 
May 6 179 64,146,000 70,548,000 108,448,000 
Report of average of 107 mills: w - ; alee B . os Ke . 
erage weekly capacity . 27.303.000 estern ne Association (Inlan mpire April 29 109 22,983,00 31,535,000 41,985,000 
ee? See enens----..- IAN and California mills)........-....:......May 6 105 25,421/000 28'952'000 34'786,000 
West Weekly average for 3 previous 
Bt YOaTS -. eee eee cece eee e cece 51,980,000 | Northern Pine Manufacturers..............April 29 7 1,246,000 2,635,000 3,070,000 
> ae Weekly average of identical mills, average May 6 7 1,021,000 2,955,000 3,872,000 
y _ ws: | ® e > 
les ee ae —T wo Weeks Ended—— Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- April 29 12 50,000 884,000 928,000 
t May 6,1933 May 7, 1932 turers’ Association.........ccccescceseeeeMay 6 14 75,000 1,001,000 751,000 
Production ........ 24,101,500 26,260,000 ima « re ap ain . 
iction | : , Co ne ry ree ee eoceApril 29 403 107,796,000 146,559,000 166,001,000 
a hae Shipments ......... 29,773,000 32,013,000 av . 07 9 Oar > 
xction He Otders received... 37°826000 30'960'000 Meréweeols May 6 407 114,142,000 130,665,000 181,419,000 
yn re- Identical Mills: Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ April 29 244 9,481,000 16,097,000 . 19,240,000 
ported j Production, weekty average for k & Hard aM oe May 6 236 9,271,000 17,982,000 26,330,000 
3 previous years (average num- eee renee a Ml ae = a mam 29 12 60,000 1,022,000 1,246,000 
' ber of mills, 106)......+++.-++: ee © Ne Senen eae eee May 6 14 432,000 897,000 916,000 
On May 6, On May 7, SNS dacesesaswoe Gach odd oe een 
35,000 1933 1932 April 29 256 9,541,000 17,119,000 20,486,000 
34,000 | Unfilled orders (104 May 6 250 9,703,000 18,879,000 27,246,000 
34.000 aT 113,710,000 147,022,000 
84,0 
yn for 
97,000 § 
aed | REPUTATION MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ders ° 
ie: | The Highest TO STILL FURTHER 
57,000 | Standard for REFINE AND IMPROVE OUR 
wert) 50 YEARS SERVICE TO YOU 








56,000 Four new air dogs recently installed on the carriage in our mill insure straight, smooth cut boards 


—the highest quality band sawing. 

Our cut consists largely of North Carolina Pine, Tupelo, Sap 
and Red Gum and Cypress with limited amounts of soft Maple, 
Oak, etce.—so that we offer a very attractive 


MIXED CAR SERVICE 


In one car we can load in with North Carolina Pine 
Lumber and Cypress such specialties as end-matched 
Pine, Oak and Rock Gum Flooring. 

Alderman has been delivering satisfaction for 
nearly 50 years. Submit your requirements for 


eports 
com- 
ted as 


- stock prompt quotation. 

filled y 

aes, | | D.W. Alderman & Sons Co. 
32,000 

He Alcolu, South Carolina 
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Ready Cut and Machined Dimension 


A Salesman’s Experience in Demonstrating to Skeptical 
Manufacturers How This Product Would Save Them 
Real Money 


Some time ago you published in the Query 
& Comment department an inquiry on ready 
cut and machined dimension. The furniture 
manufacturer referred to in the inquiry seemed 
to think that it is not economy to buy fully 
machined dimension lumber. In his case he 
may be right. The output of his factory 
may be so varied, and have so many special 
designs, it would not pay to buy full-machined 
dimension lumber, because not enough of each 
unit would be used to make it worth while. 

While I was manufacturing lumber in the 
Mississippi Valley, about seven years ago, I[ 
cut considerable small dimension, especially 
squares, which I produced from low grade lum- 
ber, slabs, and some timber that would not be 
profitable to cut into boards. I considered this 
a conservation of timber, as otherwise most of 
it would have been burned. This, however, was 
not kiln dried, nor machined, and yet it paid 
me well for all wasted timber, and saved the 
buyer some money. 

After losing my mill, and all other posses 
sions, during the Mississippi flood of 1927, I 
had to look for a job. I sensed the idea that 
it would be far more economical for factories 
at a long distance from the source of supply 
to buy their cuttings kiln dried and machined, 
as the saving in freight alone would be a big 
item. As time was my only asset, I made 
myself a job by influencing a good shipper to 
let me solicit the trade on a commission basis. 
Of course I had to do a lot of missionary work. 
This was fully demonstrated to me by a cus- 
tomer whom I made later. 

Freight Saving by Kiln Drying Is Large 

My first visit to this man was a “frost.” | 
was told he had the latest improved machin- 
ery, that his kiln drying did not cost him any- 
thing, his labor might be a little higher but 
the additional cost he could make up for in 
efficiency, and that his cutting waste would be 
the same. The only advantage that he could 
see would be a little saving in freight. I re- 
marked to him “Granting you are right on all 
other points, the freight alone will save you 
enough money to make it worth an experiment.” 
On my next call this man remembered me as 
the “Dimension Man,” and immediately began 
to relate an experiment that he had made. 
First he remarked, “This dimension business is 
quite a study. I took 1,000 feet of lumber out 
of the yard, weighed it, then put it into the 
dry kiln, after which I cut it into dimension, 
and machined in the way you wanted to fur- 
nish it. How much do you think it lost in 
weight?” I replied, “About 50 percent,” but 
to my amazement it had lost 60 percent, most 
of which the railroad would get in freight. 
This was an “eye-opener,” and it made me a 
good customer. 


Glued-up Dimension Stock Wins Orders 


My second experience was with a_ clock 
manufacturer. I was told by the buyer the 
company was using 2x7-inch quartered sawed 
sap gum,.-kiln dried. I met with the same 
rebuff. After reciting to him the experience 
| had with the other buyer, he became inter- 
ested enough to call in his factory superintend- 
ent, and asked him how much waste developed 
in getting out the clock blocks. He replied, 
“About 25 percent, mostly through the blocks 
splitting when boring a 3-inch hole in the 
center.” Here was my opportunity for telling 
him I could save him this waste, as the blocks 
furnished would not split, being a 100 percent 


proposition, and that any block that split would 
be replaced. This was too much of a guar- 
anty and he began to doubt my word. I told 
him the reason the blocks would not split was 
because they were made up of several pieces, 
glued together, and that the grain of the wood 
did not run parallel. To this he objected, 
claiming the joints would show, as they were 
making a nice piece of furniture, which should 
be in one piece. I told him the joints were all 
perfect, and would not show when finished. 
He then agreed to let me send him a few 
samples. After experimenting with these 
samples, the company gave me an order for six 
carloads of blocks, which meant a saving to it 
of 25 to 30 percent of its former costs. 


Ready-to-Assemble Parts Lower Costs 


I could relate one experience after another, 
with the same results. Any woodworking plant 
that can have mass production of a few designs 
is bound to save money by buying kiln dried 


and machined dimension parts. But, as related 
in the beginning, if the factory mentioned in 
Inquiry No. 2904, Query and Comment de- 
partment, is manufacturing too many varieties, 
and not enough volume of each, to warrant it 
to buy in carload lots, dimension would not be 
any economy. 

Using ready-cut and machined dimension js 
no longer a theory. This I have written is from 
actual experience. Managers of industrial 
plants with whom it was difficult to get an 
audience, have since asked me to go through 
their factories and see their merchandise in the 
making so I could show them where they could 
save money by buying certain parts ready to 
assemble. By buying in this way they were 
able to discard some out of date machinery, and 
are now buying ready cut, machined dimension, 
which enable them to meet the keenest compe- 
tition —FRANK SPANGLER, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE VALUE OF ForESTS for feeding under- 
ground water supplies and regulating rainfall 
run-off and stream flow was strikingly shown 
by absorption tests recently conducted by the 
Forest Service. Virgin forest soil at the depth 
of one inch absorbed 46 times as much water 
per minute as soil at the same depth in adja- 
cent fields. 


Small Home Design Wins Medal 


The gold medal for the prize-winning design 
in the Small House Architectural Competition 
for 1932 has been awarded to Royal Barry 
Wills, Boston architect, it is announced by the 
American Institute of Architects. The contest 
was sponsored by Better Homes in America. 
Mr. Mills won the medal for designing the 


. 


% 














home of Maurice A. Dunlavy, at Brookline, 
Mass. 

“The house submitted by Mr. Wills,” the 
jury said, “shows great charm, expresses the 
spirit of the locality in which it is built, has a 
fine scale and composition, and shows a good 
use of materials. It has an air of domesticity 
and shows great care in 
the manner in which all 
detail has been brought 
together. There is a 
good, frank use of chim- 
neys, and a fine hand- 
ling of the entrance ter- 
race. The plan is com- 
pact and well arranged. 
There is a fine relation 
of rooms, combining 
with economical and ef- 
ficient circulation. The 
library is arranged with 
real privacy. The serv- 


ice portions are well 





WINNING DESIGN in 
Small House Architec- 
tural Competition for 
1932 is shown in the ac- 
companying photograph 
and floor plans 





arranged. The second 
floor hall occupies the 
minimum amount of 
space, and yet this small 
house has ample sized 


rooms. The award is in 
the one and a half story 
class.” 

The purpose of the 





awards, it was. ex- 
plained, is to discover 
and call attention to the 
best small houses built 

| during the given period, 

| and to stimulate interest 

‘in overcoming faulty 
design and construction 
of the small home. 
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Association Activities 


May 16-17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 

~~" gociation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual. 

May 25-26—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 


ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 
June 12-15—National Association of Purchasing 
. Agents, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Inter- 


national Convention and Inform-a-Show. 
June 22-23—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel. 
; Chicago. Nineteenth Annual. 
Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 





Engineers Meet in Chicago 

The semiannual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will be held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago the week of 
June 26. The meeting will consist of forty- 
three sessions, twelve of them jointly with 
other societies; and 127 technical papers will 
be presented. In the wood industries division, 
five important papers will be presented, as fol- 
lows: “Dry Film Gluing in Plywood Manu- 
facturing’; “Design of a Combination Rotary 
Piston Pump”; “Plywood as a Building Ma- 
terial”; “The Application and Performance of 
Compressed Air in Woodworking Machinery” ; 
“Compressed Air Equipment for Finishing 
Woodwork.” 





Traffic Annual Postponed 


MemPHis, TENN., May 9.—Due to the work 
that was necessary in reference to the rate 
reduction hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, directors of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association have indefinitely 
postponed their meeting, scheduled for today. 
According to C. A. New, secretary-manager, 
it is expected that the annual will be held within 
the next sixty days. 

That there are excellent chances for general 
reduction in rates on hardwood was the con- 
sensus of the committee of the association 
which presented evidence before the commis- 
sion, which began hearings at Washington on 
April 24. F. T. Dooley, president of the 
association; Secretary- Manager New, and E. A. 


Powell, representing the cooperage interests, 
testified under the direction of J. V. Norman, 
of Louisville. 





Illinois Dealers to Assemble 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 8.—A call has been 
issued by E. E. Hinchliff, president, and J. F. 
Bryan, managing director? of the Illinois Lum- 
ber and Material Dealers’ Association, urging 
all southern Illinois lumber dealers, whether 
members of the State association or not, to at- 
tend a meeting of dealers to be held in the 
Emmerson Hotel, Mt. Vernon, beginning at 10 
o'clock, May 18. While this will be a dealers’ 
meeting, representatives of concerns selling 
building materials in any part of Illinois will 
be welcome. 

There will be two addresses, one by A. C-. 
Gauen, Collinsville, Ill., a past president and 
now State association councillor, who recently 
attended the fifteenth annual convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Gauen will give a report of 
that great meeting. The other address will be 
by an outside speaker, to be announced later. 
The remainder of the time will be devoted to 
consideration of matters of great interest to re- 
tailers of building materials. The following 
State and district officers will be present and 
participate in the program: 

F. W. Weinel, vice president of the State 
association; Fred C. Wenthe, chairman of 
the board; James P. Flannery and Walter S. 
Payeur, East St. Louis; H. H. Sonnemann, 
Vandalia, and Charles Easterly, Carbondale, 
State directors; Chairman John Auer, seventh 
district; Charles F. Houston, chairman eighth 
district, and J. A. McCreery, chairman ninth 
district. Also expected are the district sec- 
retaries; J. W. Harrington, East St. Louis; 
John A. Wheeler, Newton and Leo S. Johnson, 
Cairo. Mr. Bryan from State association 
headquarters, Springfield, will attend. 

A meeting for central Illinois dealers also 
is scheduled to be held in the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Springfield, May 23, commencing at 10 


o'clock. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Hardwood Men Optimistic 


Pine Burr, ArK., May 8.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club recently held its regular 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Pines here, pre- 
sided over by President E. E. Fohrell. For the 
first time in many months a distinct feeling of 
optimism prevailed, and the lumbermen present 
felt that business was at last on the way to 
recovery. Sales of ali items of hardwoods have 
picked up, they reported, and also that there 
has been an improved demand for items that 
have been dead for a long while. But there is 
very little lumber being manufactured anywhere 
in the South, because continuous rains for more 
than sixty days and resultant floods have held 
up all operations. 

_Presentation of the statistics by Secretary 
O. S. Robinson, these being compiled from re- 
ports of thirteen mills, was the first business 
ot the meeting. Total of green and dry lumber 
stocks was 30,250,000 feet, and unfilled orders 
covered 1,465,000 feet. Logs on hand totaled 
450,000 feet. 

Stocks of plain sap gum, No. 2 common and 
better, 4/4, both green and dry, amounted to 
only 767,000 feet—dry, FAS, 161,000 feet; No. 
1, 142,000 feet; No. 2, 250,000 feet, and green, 
FAS, 22,000 feet; No. 1, 62,000 feet; No. 2, 
130,000 feet. No. 2 common sap and black gum 
are moving freely; stocks that sold for as low 
as $6, mill, thirty to sixty days ago, are now 
bringing $8@9 in the rough, and surfaced two 
sides and resawed bring $10.50. 

Stocks of flooring oak amounted to :446,000 








feet of green and 786,000 feet of dry with un- 
filled orders covering about 285,000 feet. There 
is a real scarcity of 4/4 flooring oak, particu- 
larly the red. Flooring factories have not been 
running, but it is understood that they are 
booking considerably more. business than for 
some time, and it is believed that, with any kind 
of demand from them, flooring oak will take a 
sharp advance. Red and white flooring oak 
stock is bringing $25, $16 and $10 for the three 
grades of FAS, No. 1 and No. 2. 

The proposed 6 hour day was discussed, and 
there were about as many in favor of it as 
against it, so it was decided that each mill ob- 
jecting to the legislation would individually send 
its protest to Washington. The next meeting 
of the club will be held May 18, the third Thurs- 
day of the month. 

A guest of the club was Erskine Williams, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cincinnati Club Elects 


CincINNATI, OHIO, May 10.— Thomas C. 
Matthews, sales manager Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., was re-elected president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club last Monday. 
Other officers chosen were Edward T. Con- 
neighton, first vice president; Carroll S. Pierce, 
second vice president; Carl J. Edelmann, sec- 
retary; and J. Watt Graham, treasurer. Di- 
rectors chosen were Al J. Boehm, Earl Hart, 
Murat H. Davidson and F. W. Brock. The 
club will hold its annual outing and baseball 
game the second week in June. 

















Higher 
Prices 


can readily be justi- 
fied by the dealer 
who offers his cus- 
tomers lumber of 
such _ outstanding 
value as good old- 
fashioned Genuine 
Virgin Longleaf Yel- 
low Pine. 
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WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 
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YELLOW PINE 


Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 




























Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—220 Sth Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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There was a twinkle in Miss Burton’s eye 
as she came into my office, threw her shoul- 
ders back, and, with a sort of feminine mili- 
tary salute, announced— 

“Sir, a gentleman to see you—Colonel Grant.” 

“Colonel Grant? Who the heck is Colonel 
Grant?” 

“That’s the name he gave, sir,” and she 
smiled in a way that made me suspect some 
kind of irregularity. While I didn’t know 
what it was all about, I began to have a bit 
of a hunch. Acting upon that hunch, I rose 
from my desk, straightened up stiffly in the 
most approved military style, saluted in most 
dignified fashion and said— 

“Very good. Tell the Colonel that General 
Lee will see him at once.” 

Miss Burton laughed appreciatively (a sort 
of delightful gurgle that always makes me think 
of Julia Sanderson), and she retired to usher 
in my visitor. 

I wasn’t spoofing when I called myself Gen- 
eral Lee, except in the use of the title. Hav- 
ing been christened James Henry Lee some 
forty years ago, by a worshiping mother and 
an admiring father, I had come by the name 
honestly. Of course my work for the Asso- 
ciated Lumber Mutuals doesn’t give me any 
military title, even though I am a sort of 
general, leading an army of lumbermen in an 
aggressive warfare against fire. However, [ 
had an idea that I had just as much right 
to a military title as the fellow who had come 
to visit me, and I saw no reason why I should 
not raise him a notch and claim a generalship. 


A Man Who Had Won His Spurs 


The only Grant I knew was Dan Grant, 
lumberman, the junior partner in the firm of 
Thomas & Grant—uusually referred to as the 
T. & G. Lumber Co. You've guessed it of 
course—lumberman—Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals—insurance. We do carry their insurance. 
That’s how I know that Dan is a good busi- 
ness man. He likes real service, he wants 
adequate protection, and he does appreciate 
those dividends. If he buys everything as care- 
fully as he buys the company’s insurance, one 
of the essentials to success in his business is 
readily accounted for. He and his partner are 
both pretty shrewd merchants, and they deserve 
the reputation they have in the lumber and 
building field. 

I expected to see my good friend Dan when 
Miss Burton mischievously emphasized the 
word “General” in her announcement, “Gen- 
eral Lee, Colonel Grant,” and I wasn’t dis- 
appointed. 

“Hello, Dan, glad to see you,” said I. 

With exaggerated stiffness he replied, “Colo- 
nel Grant, if you please.” 

“Ah, yes. I beg your pardon. Good morn- 
ing, Colonel, won’t you sit down?” 


Commands Remodernization Regiment 


“Well, Dan,” said I, “coming down to earth 
again, what’s it all about? Has the Goy- 
ernor of Kentucky been generous in his be- 
stowal of titles, or did you buy the title some- 
where? I'll bet it was a_ bargain-counter 
proposition if you did.” 

“Not guilty on either count, Jim. I haven't 
the good fortune to know the Governor of 
Kentucky, and I haven't spent any money. The 
title did not cost me a cent, although I come 
by it more legitimately than you do by that 
‘General’ stuff.” 

“Well, spill the story, man. 
no matter what it is.”’ 

“It’s this modernization campaign, Jim. I 
am duly appointed and commissioned a Colonel 
in the modernization army.” 

“Oh, yes. I have seen something about it 
in the papers. Colonel, I salute you.” 

“You're going to do more than salute, you’re 
going to spend some money. Do you remem- 
ber that remodelling you figured on a year 


I'll bet it’s good, 
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MEDICINE FOR TWO 


ago? And those built-in book-shelves you were 
going to put in your library?” 

“Yes, I have kept your estimates, but I can’t 
afford to have it done now. Costs too much 
money.” 

“That’s not the way you talk to lumbermen 
about fire doors and other things that you 
recommend.” 

“No, but those things are vital to safety. 
If these things I am talking about were neces- 
sary for fire prevention or protection, I would 
not hesitate to do them even at the figure 
you quoted, but they aren’t vital and they can 
wait. I can’t spare that much money this year.” 

“Now you are getting right to the heart of 
this whole modernization campaign—the why 
of it all. It’s to stimulate business in the 
building industry, of course, but the keynote 
argument for it all is the fact that building 
costs are lower now than they have been for 
at least fifteen and possibly even twenty years. 
Forget those figures of a year ago. The work 
can be done for a lot less than that today— 
yes, and for a lot less than it probably will 
be done a year or two years from today. It 
means employment, it means movement of ma- 
terials in the building field—both of which are 
desirable from every viewpoint—and it means 





"Why | Lost That Order" 


A recent issue of the news-letter of the 
Associated Coffee Industries of America 
contains this salesman’s check list under 
the heading, “Why I Lost That Order”: 


1. I lost the order because I was afraid 
the buyer would say “No.” 


2. I ealled without knowing anything 
about the prospect’s business or needs. 


3. I lost the order to a firm whose 
price was lower, because I didn’t have 
enough facts to prove my product was 
worth the money. 


4.1 had neglected my prospect too 
long—a competitive salesman beat me to 
it because he was there asking for the 
order. 


5. I let myself get into an argument 
with the buyer—which I won. That is 
why I lost the sale. 


6. I too willingly accepted the buyer’s 
objections. 





a big saving for the man who has work to 
be done, if he does it now instead of putting 
it off.” 

He pulled a paper from his pocket and 
went on. 

“IT dug out the estimate on that work for 
you, and have re-figured it under present costs. 
When I show you what can be done now, I 
think you will agree with me as to the ad- 
visability of taking advantage of today’s op- 
portunity. Are you listenin’ ?” 

“T am all ears, Colonel; shoot!” 

It turned out just as Dan predicted. While 
I knew that costs were down, I hadn't even 
thought of applying that reduction to my own 
particular building and remodeling problems. 
I had not imagined that it would mean as much 
in the way of direct saving to me as was 
clearly shown in the figures he presented. There 
was nothing else for me to do but to agree 
as to the wisdom of doing the job now. I 
could finance it without any material hardship, 
it was to my own distinct advantage and profit, 
and there was the added consideration of stimu- 
lating business generally and providing em- 
ployment for those who needed it. I surrend- 
ered and signed the order not only for the 
items previously figured, but for some addi- 
tional work that I had never talked to him 


May 13, 1933 


By V. Ernest Field, 


Director Fire Prevention Service, 
Associated Lumber Mutuals 


about before. As he folded the order and put 
it in his pocket, he said— 

“Not bad for a mere Colonel to capture a 
General, is it?” 

“You really ought to have a citation of some 
kind—a distinguished service medal or a Croix- 
de-Guerre, but it would be a poor general 
that would let you get away with a thing like 
this and not make a counter-attack.” 

“T knew it. I just felt that something was 
coming. Go ahead, Jim. You listened to me 
and | will have to listen to you.” 

“You have always been very good in your 
co-operation, in carrying out our recommenda- 
tions for fire prevention. You have always 
kept a clean yard—so clean in fact that 
you are proud of it. There are no shav- 
ings, dried grass or other rubbish around to 
catch and kindle a spark into a fire. You 
stack your lumber so that it is good to look 
at—even to a critical insurance inspector. You 
have always made it a habit to keep fences in 
good shape so that you are not troubled by 
trespassers, either malicious tramps or innocent 
visitors. You enforce your regulations against 
cigarettes and smoking in the yard. You have 
arranged the placing of water plugs throughout 
the yard for most efficient use. Your fire ex- 
tinguishers, your water barrels, your buckets 
and your hose are always in good condition. 
You have your metal receptacles for oily rags 
and waste, and metal lockers for greasy cloth- 
ing. You keep your machinery clean, with 
no accumulations of dirt or oily sawdust. Your 
electric wiring is kept in good condition, with 
no worn insulation, with good switch boxes 
and safe fuses, with well-protected lamps and 
so on.” 

“Those are all things that any good lumber- 
man should do, and will do if he is seriously 
interested in the protection of his property. I 
don’t ask for any credit for that except the 
reduced insurance rate that it may earn.” 


A Vulnerable Point Needs Defending 


“True, every good lumberman should do 
those things—we are preaching them all the 
time—but you would be surprised to know how 
many will take chances on these fundamental 
hazards. Even you have grown a bit careless 
about some things of late—you see I know 
about that section of fence that that truck went 
through about a month ago, and that has not 
been repaired. In spite of that, I can say, 
without any thought of flattery, that you are 
much above the average in intelligent and con- 
sistent effort to keep your plant safe against 
fire. However, there is one thing that you 
haven’t done—a thing that I have recommended 
for the last two or three years.” 

“IT know. You mean that fire wall.” . 

“Yes. If you will build that fire wall on 
the east side of your plant, it will cut down 
your exposure hazard tremendously. You have 
a plant that is more than reasonably safe from 
fire danger originating in your own premises, 
but it is still vulnerable from the fellow next 


door. The very same arguments you have 
given me apply with equal force to you. You 
have put me off because of the expense. That 


expense will be less under present conditions 
than ever before, the work will mean employ- 
ment for men who need it, everybody will 
profit by it. Why not do the complete job 
and make your plant all that it should be—as 
nearly 100 percent safe against fire as you 
and we know how to make it? What do you 
say?” 

“Oh, I surrender. What chance would I 
have to do anything else? I will build the 
fire wall and I will fix the fence.” 


“Atta boy, Dan! We have each taken our 





medicine, and I think it will do both of us 
good. More power to you, Colonel, in your 
modernization campaign. 
thing for everybody.” 


It will be a good 
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Dismisses Complaint on 
Receivership 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—In over-ruling 
a motion for a rehearing in the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. receivership action brought in Federal 
court by W. G. Hutson, jr., of Lawrence, Kan., 
and W. Verdner Carson, of Quincy, Ill., Judge 
Merrill E. Otis made it apparent that the 
opinion he handed down on Oct. 15 last year, 
when he dismissed bills of complaint brought 
by the defendants, had not been changed by new 
arguments by attorneys for the plaintiffs. 

—_—_——_—— 


Kansas Removes Surcharge 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8—Emergency 
freight surcharges which have heen in effect in 
Kansas since Feb. 16, 1932, were removed May 
1 by order of the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion. It is estimated that the removal of this 
freight burden will mean a saving annually to 
Kansas shippers and consumers of approxi- 
mately half a million dollars. 

Homer Hoch, chairman of the commission, 
in commenting upon the matter, said: “We 
believe that the reductions will have the effect 
in many cases of stimulating traffic and in- 
creasing railroad revenue. In their freight busi- 
ness the railroads are having to meet a new 
and very active truck competition. Raising rail 
rates is a poor way to meet the competition.” 

—_—_—__ 


Specialize in Export Oak 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 9.—With improve- 
ment in business, the T. E. Sledge Lumber Co. 
and the A. M. Bowen Lumber Co. have started 
the operation of a sawmill at Dyersburg, where 
they will cut oak, gum, and poplar. They will 
specialize in thin oak for export. These two 
firms have also joined in the operation of a 
circular mill in South Memphis, which is more 
familiarly known among Memphis lumbermen 
as the “fresh air sawmill company.” They have 
been enjoying an exceptionally nice business 
for the last thirty days. 

——_— 


Plant Too Busy to Fill Order 


Mepina, N. Y., May 8.—Among the unfore- 
seen effects of the return of beer, is the em- 
barrassment of a cold storage plant near this 
city, which had some apples to pack and nothing 
to pack them in. A hurried order to a North 
Tonawanda lumber company, which had been 
filling previous orders for the Medina firm, re- 
vealed that the order could not be filled, because 
the lumber company was already working to 
plant capacity making beer cases. 

—___—_—_—— 


Exports of Lumber Largest 
Since 1931 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 8—Preliminary 
reports of United States exports of softwood 
lumber and sawn timber during March, 1933, 
show for that month the heaviest volume of any 
month in 1933 or 1932. These exports, accord- 
ing to U. S. Department of Commerce reports, 
totalled nearly 92,000,000 feet, of which some- 
what over 49,000,000 was shipped to the Orient 
and Near East, nearly 21,000,000 to Europe, 
and 10,700,000 to Central America, Mexico and 
the West Indies. 

_March was the highest month in the last 
hfteen for exports to the Orient and Near 
East, and to the Central American group, and 
the highest to Australasia except May, 1932. 
The greatest declines, as compared with re- 
cent months, were in exports to Canada and 
to South America, which were reported as 
446,000 and 4,754,000 feet respectively in March. 

Because of the low record of February, the 
first quarter of 1933 does not compare so 
lavorably with last year as does March, al- 
though the softwood total of the quarter of 
more than 225,000,000 feet was only 2 percent 
below that of the first quarter of 1932. 
Hardwood lumber exports during the first 
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three months of 1933 totalled more than 51,000,- 
000 feet, according to these preliminary re- 
ports. This was 16 percent under the volume 
of the first quarter of 1932, and below the 
second and fourth quarters. 

Lumber imports during March, 1933, while 
heavier in volume than in February or Janu- 
ary, were under most months of 1932. In 
March they totalled somewhat over 10,500,000 
feet— and all from Canada, predominantly pine 
and spruce. Lumber imports totalled approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 feet during the first quarter 
of 1933, as compared with 107,945,000 during 
the first quarter of 1932, and 59,868,000 feet 
during the last quarter. Of the imports of 
the first three months of 1933, less than 2,000,- 
000 was hardwoods. Nearly all of the softwood 
was from Canada. No imports came from 
Russia during the first quarter. 


Enjoy Redwood Picture 


RiverHEAD, N. Y., May 8—A number of 
lumber dealers and contractors were guests of 
the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois at a dinner 
meeting held here last Friday evening, at which 
there presided Hubert F. Corwin, an official 
of the Corwin & Vail Lumber Co., an auxiliary 
of the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration. Hal B. Alston, eastern sales manager 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., and Al K. Sieber, 
district sales manager, were present, and the 
former delivered an instructive and interesting 
talk on the varied uses of redwood lumber. A 
feature of the entertainment was a picture 
showing the redwood forests and the operations 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., from the cutting of 
the logs in the woods to the loading of finished 
lumber in the car. All of the dealers and con- 
tractors expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the event, and all went away with a better 
knowledge of the value and utility of redwood 
lumber. 





Hymeneal 


BRIGGS-KENNEDY.—The marriage of Miss 
Charlotte Isabelle Kennedy to Duncan Spoor 
Briggs took place in a beautiful and impres- 
sive ceremony on April 22 at 4 o’clock in St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y. The bride, who is the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Alexander George Kennedy of 
Saranac Lake and the late Mr. Kennedy, at- 
tended school in Saranac Lake, Skidmore 
College and Katherine Gibbs school in New 
York. Mr. Briggs, who is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is associated 
with his father, Roscoe C. Briggs, in the 
Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta. A _ reception 
for the many out-of-town guests was held 
at the home of the bride’s brother-in-law 
and sister, Judge James C. Cooper and Mrs. 
Cooper of Lowell Road. After a southern 
ocean cruise, Mr. Briggs and his bride will 
make their home in Oneonta. 


NORMAN-EVANS.—John Cecil Norman, 
former backfield star of the Princeton Uni- 
versity football squad, who joined the Nor- 
man Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., after leav- 
ing college about three years ago, on May 
25 will marry Miss Eleanor Evans, of Oak- 
mont, Pa., at Oakmont. Miss Evans is a 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Mellon Evans. The wedding will be at the 
home of her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Rodman. The engagement was an- 
nounced last fall. Mr. Norman is a grand- 
son of the late A. E. Norman, sr., founder 
of the Norman Lumber Co., son of J. Van 
Norman traffic attorney, and nephew of A. 
E. Norman, jr., head of the Norman Lumber 
Co. 


SIDES-CASKEY.—Miss Grace Harriet Cas- 
key, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Cas- 
key, of Buffalo, N. Y., was married on May 
6 to William John Sides, jr., of that city. 
The ceremony took place at the Park Lane 
Apartments, and was performed by the Rev. 
Leonard V. Buschmann. A buffet supper was 
served to the fifty guests. After an eastern 
motor trip, Mr. and Mrs. Sides will be at 
home June 1, at 103 Crescent Avenue. The 
bride’s father is a member of the Buffalo 
lumber trade, and was one of the founders 
of the Hendricks-Caskey Co. 
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Stock You Want 
Hard to Locate? 


Complaints among dealers that they 
are having difficulty in locating the 
stock they want are becoming more 
numerous. An inquiry to Ferguson 
will solve your problem promptly. 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Yellow Pine, Hardwoods, 
Cypress, West Coast Woods 


Write - Wire - Telephone 


W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER CO. 35°" 


T.C. Whitmarsh, Jr., Pres. N.C. Waggoner, Sales Mor. 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 












Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 
reference book for logging 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, timber 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman 4735; 2ss*bo™ 


St., Chicago 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Recent Publications of Interest 








Why Redwood? Booklet Explains 


Engineers are returning to the use of timber 
construction for highway bridges and other 
similar structures, explains an interesting book- 
let, No. RW504, issued by the California Red- 
wood Association, because they have begun to 
realize the futility of building a so-called per- 
manent bridge in a highway whose future de- 
mand no one knows. Bridges, like automobiles 
and many other things that might be named, 
in many cases become obsolete long before they 
are worn out, so it is good business for a high- 
way department making a 20-year highway to 
make also 20-year bridges, instead of 40- or 50- 
or 60-year bridges which probably will have to be 
replaced at the end of 20 years because of in- 
adequate size or some other consideration. The 
booklet shows, by logic, facts and pictures, 
why structural redwood lends itself admirably 
to the needs of bridge building, and also to 
other heavy construction; for its durability, 








MONEY FOR YOU IN 
GLASS REPAIR WORK 






The 
Lange 


ECONOMY 


Edger Can 
Be Purchased 


as Low as 


$48.00 


F. O. B. Chicago 


SEND TODAY for our catalog and in- 
formation on how you can increase your 
profits by doing repair work on glass, i. e., 
auto glass replacements, showcases, fur- 
niture tops, glass shelves, etc., furnished 
free, entirely without obligation. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 N. May St. Chicago, Ill. 








J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 


Sales Office: 





Mills at 
RAINY LAKE, 111 West 
ONTARIO Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


vorrvenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 

















which is natural and as much a part of the tree 
as its color or texture js, will allow the orig- 
inal bridge to stand for half a century or more, 
if the size still fits the traffic demand; or it can 
be removed or enlarged, after a few decades, if 
necessary, and its timbers will be high in sal- 
vage value, as engineers well know, thus keep- 
ing down to a minimum the cost of maintain- 
ing a safe and adequate highway. 





"Atmosphere" for Its Lumber 


A stock and price list that is decidedly “dif- 
ferent” has been issued by Coppersmith & Co., 
of Elizabeth City, N. C., featuring that firm’s 
Dismal Swamp juniper or white cedar shingles, 
lath, boat boards and tanking. 

It is a four-page, deckle-edge folder on high 
quality paper, bearing the title, “The Lake of 
the Dismal Swamp,” and containing Thomas 
Moore’s poem of that name, written at the time 
of his visit to America in 1804, when he was 
deeply impressed by a legend of Lake Drum- 
mond. The folder describes this big lake in the 
fastnesses of Dismal Swamp, and the swamp 
itself, and tells of the high quality of the juniper 
grown there. “White cedar, the eternal wood,” 
it says, “does not blot and (in shingles) pre- 
vefits soaking through and damage to sheath- 


ig. 





Three Useful Booklets Issued on 
Wood Properties 


A new report on the “Chemical Utiliza- 
tion of Wood,” which brings up to date the 
data previously published, and discusses on a 
broader basis many new uses in the field of 
chemical utilization of wood, has recently been 
prepared by Dr. Henry K. Benson, chairman 
of the division of chemistry and chemical tech- 
nology of the National Research Council. This 
report has been published in booklet form by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department of Commerce. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each. 

Commenting on Dr. Benson’s latest report, 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the committee, 
says in a foreword: 

The use of wood as a substance in chem- 
ical and technological processes for indus- 
trial purposes is a matter of growing im- 
portance. The proper coordination of by- 
products industries, with sawmills as the 
center, is an essential step toward more ef- 
ficient and complete utilization of wood. 
Such a plan would also materially lessen the 
drain on our forests, and encourage tree- 
growing as an industry. 


Covering eighteen months of work studying 
the effect of moisture on wood in dwellings, 
the Forest Products Laboratory has is- 
sued through the Department of Agriculture 
a pamphlet of 24 pages. This report gives 
the studies and experiments in detail and em- 
phasizes that “installation of wood at the proper 
dryness means practically no serious shrinkage 
later.” Credit is given, for co-operation in 
the study, to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Region 3 of the Forest 
Service, and the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station. It is entitled “Moisture Content of 
Wood in Dwellings” and may be obtained 
from the Public Printer for 5 cents a copy. 

The Forest Service, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has issued a forty-page 
bulletin on “The Bearing Strength of Wood 
Under Bolts.” The purpose of the bulletin is 
to supply information essential to the proper 
design of bolted joints in timber construc- 
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tion. No such extensive series of actual 
strength tests of ordinary timber joints has 
heretofore been made. As a consequence, this 
report is a distinct contribution to the infor. 
mation heretofore available in various textbooks 
and handbooks. 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docy- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 


A Book for Graders 


A really fine introduction to wood technology 
has been prepared by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada, at Ottawa. The material 
had been presented for several years to educa- 
tional classes conducted at several of the princj- 
pal lumber centers of British Columbia, and was 
therefore as far as possible in non-technical 
language, and the text that resulted has been 
liberally illustrated with diagrams and _ photo- 
graphs. Particular attention has been given 
to “debatable points, abnormalities in lumber, 
common fallacies about wood which should 
rightly be corrected, which have been, and still 
are being, brought to the attention of the Labo- 
ratories, either through classes or private in- 
quiry,” so that the text will be especially useful 
as a reference manual for graders. There are 
60 illustrations, and eighteen of those which re- 
quire color are printed in color—the color plates 
are chiefly of defects. The general anatomy and 
physiology of a tree take up 24 pages; wood 
inhabiting fungi, 15 pages; recognition of de- 
fects caused by stain and decay, 11 pages. The 
main emphasis of the booklet, “British Colum- 
bia Softwoods; Their Decays and Natural De- 
fects,” is of course on these woods, 15 pages 
being devoted to descriptions of them, and 15 
to the chief wood-rotting fungi that attack them. 
Other chapters bring the total text up to 103 
pages, supplemented by appendices and supplied 
with a convenient and comprehensive index. 

Another recent publication devoted to British 
Columbia products is devised for promotion of 
their sale in the United Kingdom. It describes 
fir, hemlock, cedar and silver spruce; tells how 
to use them, and presents many excellent photo- 
graphs of structures throughout the United 
Kingdom in which they were used. It is dis- 
tributed by the British Columbia Timber Com- 
missioner at London, England. 








Lumber's Place in Reorganiza- 
tion of Department of Com- 


merce 


WasHincton, D. C., May 8.—The lumber 
industry is deeply interested in the pending 
reorganization of the Department of Com- 
merce as it affects the various activities in the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce re- 
lating to forest products. Many manufacturers 
and officers of forest products associations have 
written to Secretary of Commerce Roper ask- 
ing that due consideration be given to the re- 
tention of the functions of the Timber Conser- 
vation Board, the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, the Lumber Division and the Pulp 
and Paper Division. A typical letter is that of 
V. M. Scanlan, of the Lamar Lumber Co. 
Bogalusa, La., as president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute, who wrote: 

The work performed for the lumber indus- 
try and for the whole country by these activi- 
ties has long been and continues to be of 
inestimable value, and can scarcely be per- 
formed otherwise than through Federal 
agency. They have consistently provided 
large information for the country on its for- 
est resources for the great enhancement of 
the public interest therein. For the lumber 
manufacturing industry throughout the coun- 
try, they have developed new methods and 
practices in numerous cases, which have in- 
creased economy and efficiency. 

Mr. Scanlan also points out that the Timber 
Conservation Board has been without expense 
to the Government. The activities which have 
involved direct governmental appropriations are 
costing it only from $12,000 or $15,000 to 
$25,000 each. 


Copies of this bulletin may © 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


New Products and Helps 


Making Humidity "Say Uncle" 


Distortion of wood during changes in mois- 
ture content is regarded as a liability by most 
people, but this property of the fibers is made 
an asset by a Connecticut manufacturer, who 
yses it to measure relative air humidity. 

The hygrometer which this company makes, 
called the “Humidigraph,” has a control ele- 
ment so naturally accurate, and yet so simple, 
that one wonders (as with many inventions) 
why no one ever thought of it before. A nickel 
wire screen has a layer of wood fibers applied 
to one side, and then the whole is rolled into 
a spiral, as one would roll up a piece of win- 
dow screen. This is mounted, with the inner 
end held solid. Then, as moisture enters the 
wood fibers (which are aged and treated so 
that the original calibration will be retained), 
the same power which causes great timbers to 
twist and heavy planks to warp, gets to work 
in a smaller sphere and, by a simple linkage 
actuates the pen-arm. No hair springs, rollers 
or other delicate parts commonly associated 
with hygrometers are needed, for there is am- 
ple power in the expanding and contracting 
wood fibers. Readings are direct, with no 
tables and calculations necessary, and the com- 
pany offers the humidigraph alone, or in com- 
hination, one pen recording relative humidity, 
and the other pen recording temperature. The 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to for- 
ward to the manufacturer any requests for fur- 
ther information. 


For Slow Motor Speeds 


“Motor Reduction Units” is the subject of 
bulletin No. 1164, an informative folder recently 
announced by the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. Fully and plainly 
illustrated, it describes the equipment and lists 
the models and ratios made by the company for 
this purpose. The Allis-Chalmers motor reduc- 
tion unit, the bulletin explains, “is a compact, 
self-contained speed reducer that provides low- 
speed drives without sacrificing the inherent 
advantages of the separate motor and speed re- 
ducer construction, such as ease of maintenance, 
replacement of individual units, and adaptability 
to change of motors and ratios. High overall 
efficiency and compactness are obtained by the 
use of motors with desirable characteristics and 
a well designed compact gear unit, providing 
almost any desired slow speed from 3.02 to 350 
r.p.m. at the power take-off.” 

—_—_—_—_—— 


Do You Service Your Own Trucks? 


_Soutn Benp, Inp., May 8.—Lumber manu- 
lacturers and dealers who maintain their own 
service departments for trucks will be inter- 
ested in knowing what can be accomplished by 
power equipment, and what equipment is nec- 
essary. These men will find the South Bend 
Lathe Co.’s recent publication, Bulletin No. 4, 
valuable in describing the capabilities and pos- 
sibilities of that company’s brake-drum and 
general-purpose lathes for servicing brake 
drums, wheels and hubs. A chart shows the 
mandrel and adapter equipment necessary for 
handling the wheels and drums of any particu- 
lar make of truck or automobile. The bulle- 
tin, which the company’s technical service de- 
partment will send on request to any AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reader, lists also data on other 
work that can be done with a South Bend 
brake-drum lathe, including flywheel, differen- 
tial, piston, bushings, axle, connecting rod and 
crankshaft servicing; time required for truing 
brake drums; service bulletins available for 
mechanics; and other items of value. 

_Another booklet, “Lathes for the Service 
Shop,” which is listed as Circular No. 36, has 
Just been issued. More than eighty photographs 
of shops and set-ups of different machining and 





grinding jobs make the publication both inter- 
esting and instructive. The jobs shown include 
a wide variety of servicing, and the equipment 
for handling each type of work is illustrated 
and described. It is interesting to note that 
the booklet refers to the South Bend lathes 
as not just lathes but “automotive repair shops,” 
and indicates the four different sizes of equip- 
ment necessary to fit varying needs—No. 9, for 
small service and repair jobs on the automobile, 
truck and bus; No. 13, for medium size service 
and repair jobs on automotive equipment; No. 
16, for general service and maintenance jobs 
on all kinds of automotive equipment; and No. 
36, for brake drum, hub and wheel servicing. 
—_—_—_ 


Compensated Belting Lasts 
Longer 


A new type of belt, which it is claimed has 
ten advantages over a standard rubber belt, 
has been developed, this being a compensated 
belt. It is recognized that when a belt is going 
over a pulley, the outside ply is subjected to 
greater stress due to the increased circumfer- 
ence, so that rupturing of the outside ply is a 
common fault. The new belt is built to over- 
come this, the ply stress being reduced while 
flexing. As only a part of the maximum stress 
on a belt comes between the pullies, the design 
is practical. There is said to be no ply separa- 
tion, nor ruptures in outside plies, while the 
belts will hold fasteners longer. The belts op- 
erate at low tension, so that the margin of 
safety is increased, for the pulley surface has 
been given a high coefficient of friction. Be- 
cause of the increase in flexibility, small pulleys 
may be used without loss of efficiency, and the 
compensated belt may be used endless. Further 
information in regard to this low-tension belt 
may be obtained from the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan (Inc.), Passaic, N. J. The company has a 
very interesting folder with diagrams showing 
the stresses on different plies as a belt goes 
around a pulley, and charts giving the results 
of tests for tension ratio and horsepower deliv- 
ered by uncompensated and compensated belts, 
which indicate that the latter effect a material 
reduction in costs. 

—_—— 


For Oil Economy and Certainty 


Plenty of oil on all plain bearings, but not 
too much. No more oil spilled on the floor. 
Absolute assurance that even the hard-to-reach 
bearings will be oiled as necessary. No costly 
stops of machinery while the operator wields 
the oil can, or, alternatively (and more impor- 
tant) no hasty and dangerous oiling by the 
operator while the machinery is in motion. En- 
tirely automatic oiling, slow but dependable, 
with the lubricant flowing only when the shaft 
is in motion. 

Those are the principal advantages which an 
Ohio manufacturer claims for a new design of 
bottle oiler recently developed. Essentially it 
consists of a glass bottle with threaded neck, 
a bronze base with integral sleeve-type shank, 
and brass feed-wire. A _ thick, resilient cork 
washer seals the joint between bottle and base. 

Two principles are involved in the feeding 
of oi] down the feed-wire of a bottle oiler— 
what might be called “thermal breathing,” a 
periodic expansion and contraction of the air 
within the bottle due to changes in temperature; 
and “capillary creep’ which is aided by the 
agitation of the feed-wire when the shaft is 
in motion. 

These oilers are well adapted for use in lum- 
ber manufacturing plants and planing mills, and 
several different types assure ease of applica- 
tion on a wide variety of jobs. A booklet de- 
scribing them will be sent on request to read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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Douglas Fir 


That Satisfies 


Quality stock from our own superb 
stands of big, old-growth trees, cut 
in our own mills under expert and 
careful supervision. 


Booth - Kelly Douglas Fir lumber 
bears the trade-mark and grade-mark 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the ‘Tree-Mark" of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the mill number ''20," 
identifying the product as that of 
the Booth-Kelly mills—a triple guar- 
antee of quality. 


Order it in finish, casing, base, 
mouldings, stepping, flooring, ceil- 
ing, drop siding and dimension. Send 
us your inquiries for prompt quota- 
tion. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BocthAtell 


~LUMBER CO. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Bent Elm For Chair Backs 


Could you give us the name of some firm 
prepared to make bending stock? We have 
some elm lumber that we would like to bend 
into chair backs and want to secure the name 
of some party who is prepared to do this 
work.—INQUIRY No. 2958. 

[To this inquirer, a large hardwood manu- 
facturer in Tennessee, were given the names of 
two or three concerns who have facilities for 
and make a specialty of commercial bending. In 
order that its information files may be com- 
plete, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to hear from concerns prepared to do com- 
mercial bending and to anyone interested, the 
name of this inquirer will be given upon re- 
quest.—EbIrTor. | 


In Market for Oak Kegs 


We are in the market for a possible con- 
tinued supply of small oak kegs. Can you 
give us a list of some of the manufacturers 
of these kegs.—INQUIRY No. 2959. 

[To this inquirer, a millwork and lumber 
concern located in Chicago, have been given 
the names of some manufacturers of wooden 
kegs of various types, although the information 
on file in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
specifically state that they manufacture small 
oak kegs. To interested concerns in position 
to supply its requirements, the name of this 
inquirer will be given upon request.—EbiTor.] 


Good Poplar Shingles Serve Long 


In reply to inquiry No. 2940, wish to say 
that we used to make lots of poplar shingles 
in this district and if made out of the yellow 


wood, free from sap, they will last without 
treatment anywhere from eighteen to twenty- 
five years The sap wood, however, is not 
suitable for shingles.—M. J. COLEMAN, VICTOR, 
W. VA 


In regard to poplar shingles, their life, etc., 


I remember when a boy removing yellow 
shingles from a roof in the ‘90s that were 
worn almost as thin as a playing card and 
what remained of the wood was fairly sound. 
These shingles were rived from heart true 
tulip poplar, which wood has as long life as 


most of the so-called woods eternal. 
days, we used it for cornice and outside trim 
and when only heartwood was used it had 
as long life as true pine or comparable woods. 


In those 


I can’t say anything for other species of 
poplar as I know nothing about them. I have 
also seen tulip poplar split rails in worn 


fences in the country alongside black walnut 
and white chinquapin oak, that were lasting 
almost as well as the other woods referred 
to. These rails were placed in the fences 
over fifty years and the wood was sound an 
eighth of an inch below the surface 

Shingles made from the heartwood of gen- 
uine yellow poplar have an unbelievably long 
life. In one with which I am familiar, 
a yellow poplar shingled roof, applied in 1873, 
was removed in 1906. In another case, a 
house built in 1867 stood with the original 
yellow poplar shingles on the roof until 1924, 
when it burned. However, in both cases the 
shingles used were hand-rived and drawn, 
16 inches long, laid four inches to the 
weather, and fastened wtih square-cut nails. 
It is doubtful, however, if either of these 
cases will furnish a reliable indication of the 
life of yellow poplar shingles manufactured 
under present day conditions, when there is 
a tendency to economize in the use of timber, 
and also to be less careful in the selection 
of the material to be used.—INQuiry No. 2940 A. 


case 


[The above information came as the result 
of the publication of Inquiry No. 2940, which 
was published in behalf of a manufacturer of 
veneers in Georgia, who wanted to know some- 
thing of the life of shingles made from poplar. 
The second letter above came from an old timer 
in the lumber business, who requests that his 
name be not mentioned. The third came from 


an authority on Appalachian hardwoods. As in- 
dicated in this letter, no matter from what wood 
shingles are made, unless they are correctly 
manufactured and properly laid, they will not 
give the complete service that the natural char- 
acteristics of the wood justify. The informa- 
tion contained in these letters has been passed on 
to the original inquirer, a manufacturer of 
veneers in Georgia.—EDITOR. | 





Spraying Lumber to Kill Worms 


Will you kindly supply me with informa- 
tion as to whether or not there is a spray 
that can be used on oak, walnut or elm lum- 
ber that will stop worms from working on 
it? The lumber is on sticks in a shed. What 
I have in mind is a spray that will not dis- 
color the lumber or affect it in any way to 
prevent its use.—INQUIRY No. 2961. 

[This inquiry comes from a dealer in native 
lumber in Ohio. He has been given the names 
of some concerns in position to give competent 
technical advice and also to supply chemicals 
suited for the purpose he has in mind. In con- 
nection with a similar inquiry some time ago, 
an expert connected with the bureau of en- 
tomology of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recommended that to destroy beetles or 
other insects in the wood, the stock should be 
run through an ordinary dry kiln, and at the 
end of the operation have the temperature raised 
to 180 degrees or over for a short period, say 
a half hour, or expose the stock for one and 
one-half hours to live steam at a temperature 
of 135 degrees Fahrenheit, with the humidity 
at the saturation point. He said that it had 
been commonly found that these insects will 
survive the ordinary kiln drying processes. The 
name of a chemical was given by this expert, 
with which insects in the wood can be killed 
through saturation or dipping. To anyone in- 
terested, the name of this inquirer will be given 
upon request.—EbiTor. ] 


Retail Fuel Accounting 


We want to install an uptodate card index 
system for handling our retail fuel businegs, 
Can you give us the addresses of concerns 
producing such systems?—INQUIRY No. 2956, 





[To this inquirer, a retailer in one of the 
larger cities of Iowa, was sent a sample of an 
accounting system used with satisfaction by a 
number of Chicago yards. It is a triple card 
system. The first card has ordinary ledger 
ruling. The second and third are alike. They 
provide spaces for the sort of information a 
coal dealer should have, such as coal consump- 
tion of a customer, when he last bought and 
how much, and provide a signal for calling the 
account to attention when he should be ap- 
proached about a new order. Duplication is to 
allow one card to be taken out by the sales- 
man, without danger of losing all record of in- 
formation that may have been hard to acquire, 

Another system for coal dealers, loose-leaf, 
is published in Chicago, and samples of forms 
were sent the inquirer. It consists of car trac- 
ing record, stock or inventory record by kinds 
of coal, and a daily sales record also by kinds, 
Accompanying it is a pamphlet describing the 
method of using it as part of a uniform cost ac- 
counting system, with recommendations for the 
classification of expenses.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Machine for Making Bungs 

We will appreciate it if you can tell us 
where we can buy a machine for making 
barrel and keg bungs.—-INQUIRY No. 2960. 

[This inquiry comes from a company in Vir- 
ginia, engaged in the manufacture of chairs. To 
it were given the names of several machinery 
concerns which it was thought might be able to 
supply a machine of the type required. Infor- 
mation sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
concerns who manufacture machines of. this 
type will be passed on to the inquirer.—Epiror.] 
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A Competitor of Iron.—An 
exchange says: The recent dis- 
covery by Mr. Webster, of 
England, of a new and cheaper 
process of manufacturing 
aluminum, bids fair to revolu- 
tionize all work requiring the 
use of steel and iron. 

. 7 . 
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dustry. — The 
making such 
and 


The Mechanics, Dealers & 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of New 
Orleans, La., proposes to erect 
a building to cost about $75,000. 


7 . - 


that it 


can be made up to 78 inches. 
On this account they have less- 
ened the expense of manufac- ** *# 
ture to themselves, and the re- 
duction in price has been very 
material on certain sizes. 


The Ready-Made House In- 
Canadians 
a_ considerable 
profitable 
ready-made house manufacture 
seems 


or any other lumber point in 
the Northwest? 


A Big Cherry Log.—What is 
called the “boss” cherry log of 
the country was recently got 
* out at Potter, Pa. It was cut 
by James McNulty on Bing- 
ham’s land at Ellison’s pond, 
was 18 feet long, sound and 
clear, and scaled 1,550 feet. 
The scaler pronounced it the 
largest and finest cherry log he 
had ever seen. It was all there 


are 
business of 


strange that 





There has been an important 
tumble in the price of the 
larger-sized circular saws. This 
result has been brought about 
by the action of the big saw 
firm of Henry Disston & Sons, 
of Philadelphia and Chicago. 
The plates for the very large 
sized circulars have, heretofore, 
been purchased outside, from 
rolling mills which made a spe- 
cialty of that work, and all 
other saw firms in the country 
are still subject to that depen- 
dence. Henry Disston & Sons, 
however, have put in new roll- 
ing machinery, by which plates 





Americans, who have the repu- 
tation for seizing new oppor- 
tunities for money getting, do 
not branch out in this direction 
more extensively. Truaxes’ 
planing mills at Walkerton, 
Ont., shipped 219 cars of knock- 
down house material to the 
Northwest. The freight rate on 
these houses from Walkerton to 
Chicago is $40 a car; from 
Chicago to Minneapolis, $20 a 
car. Considering the fact that 
Chicago is nearer Winnipeg 
than Walkerton, Ont., why can 
not the knock-down business be 
made profitable here, and still 





more so at Minneapolis, Duluth, 


was in the tree, weighed 10,850 
pounds, and was worth $150. 


* oe * 
A Baltimore Mill.—George 
G. Tyler, Baltimore, Md, 


writes that at his mill are cut 
lumber and timber from logs 
brought from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia. Virginia 
and North Carolina logs are 
rafted, and towed by tugs in 
rafts of about 500,000 feet each. 
The logs from North Carolina 
come through the canal to Nor- 
folk. Pennsylvania pine is 
drifted down in rafts. 
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Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Bradley Lumber Co.; 


320.000. S. A. Douglass, president and general 
manager; W. H. Skinner, vice president and sec- 
retary; J. A. Hatfield, treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. DeQueen—Lockwood Lumber Co.; 
$10,000. Clyde Lockwood, Ricarr Lockwood and 
J. S. Montgomery incorporators, 

“pine Bluff—Citizens Lumber & Supply Co., to 
take over the Hardwood Specialties Co. J. L. 
Leslie interested. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Edison Wood 
Products (Inc.), a New Jersey corporation; $300,- 
000. G. F. Wakeman, 206 First St., local agent. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Tim- 
ber Co.; to engage in buying, selling and dealing 
in timberlands. Harry D. Jewell is secretary. 

NEW JERSEY. Berkley Heights—Berkley 
Heights Lumber Co. (Inc.); retail. 

Little Falls—Singac Lumber & Ccal Co.; $100.- 
000. Frank G. Aldrich, 425 Main St., interested. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Montgomer y-Mallue 


(Inc.). 270 Court St. Retail. 


Lynbrook—Lynbrook Mill & Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
$10,000. Thomas I. Parks, 666 Magnolia Blvd., 
Long Beach, L. L., interested. 

Rochester—Miller Peerless Products (Inc.). lum- 
ber and timber yards. John Miller, 52 Flower 


interested. 
ROLINA., Andrews-Narigo Co.; 
$100,000. To buy, manufacture and sell minerals 
and lumber. Percy B. Ferebee interested. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ridgeland—Ridgeland 
Lumber Co.; $2,000. Ww. Ellis, president and 
treasurer 


City Park, 
NORTH CA 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—W. H. Mott Lumber 
Co., South Seventh St.; $1,000. W. H. Mott, Harry 
E. Mott and W. H. Cox, jr., incorporators 

WASHINGTON. Seatt1le—Vanderhoof-Libby 
(Inc.); saw and shingle mill. $45,000. Harry W. 


Vanderhoof interested. 


New Ventures 


GEORGIA. Macon—H. L. Fowler, formerly of 
the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., has established the 
Fowler Lumber Co., with offices in Macon and 
mill at Brandford, Fla. 

ILLINOIS. Emington—Hager Lumber Co. re- 
opening local branch. 


MINNESOTA. 
673 Raymond 
MISSISSIPPI. 


St. Paul—cC. J. Gerster Lumber 
Ave.; wholesale. 
Yazoo City—W. P. 


Co., 


Stewart Lum- 


ber Yard; retail. 

NEW JERSEY. 3ayonne—National Lumber & 
Millwork Co.; retail. Mrs. Esther Hershkowitz, 
owner. 

Metuchen—Royal Millwork & Building Supply 
Co.; retail. 

Newark—Sklar Bros., 202 Belmont Ave.; manu- 
facturers of millwork. 

NEW YORK. New York City (Richmond Hill) 
—Rome Lumber Co., 98-03 Jamaica Ave.; retail. 
Abraham Rome, proprietor. 

Rockaway Beach—Zaret Lumber & Materials 


Corporation, 35-09 Edgemere Ave.; retail. 


TENNESSEE. Humboldt—Luckey Lumber Co.; 
S. P. Luckey, proprietor. 

TEXAS. Irving—Dallas County Lumber Co.; Y. 
S. Shepard, owner, retail. 

Waco—George A. Beck & Son; retail. 
WISCONSIN. Pepin—Andrew Smith is stock- 


ing up the 
Lumber Co 


yard of the 
and will 


defunct Pepin-Stockholm 
open for business. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Carbon Hill—Threadgill Bros. Hard- 
_— o. now Threadgill Bros. Hardware & Lum- 
ver Co 
CALIFORNIA. 
Co. sold to 
it as an 


Newcastle — Newcastle Lumber 
Auburn Lumber Co., who will operate 
j individual branch of the company. 

San Francisco—Clarke-Tiernlund Lumber 
now Clarke-Dodge Co. 

San Francisco—Occidental 
turing Co.: William 
liam G. Gessner. 


,ILLINOIS. Chicago (Cicero)—Best Screen Co.: 
Paul K. Norris now owner. 

Chicago-—-South Chicago 
Bader-Russell Lumber Co 


Co. 


Furniture Manufac- 
Kahn sold interest to Wil- 


Sash & Door Co.; 
~ , and Hausler Lumber & 
oal Co. merged into a new corporation to be 
known as the South Chicago Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., with main offices at 9246 Harbor Ave. In- 
corporated for $100,000. William Hausler, presi- 
dent; E. W. Seip, vice president; C. D. Russell, 
secretary, and C. Gilbert Hausler, treasurer. 

IOWA Fort Dodge—Mason & O’Connell 
ceeded by Fort Dodge Lumber Co. 
yeambure -Folkes Lumber Co.: George Poage 
“isposed of his interest in the company to his 
Partner, Thomas W. Folkes. 

Pocahontas—S. M. Furrow of Fort Dodge has 
7 ~ ame an interest in the George H. Kiefer Lum- 
‘ KANSAS. Clay Center—Home Lumber & Coal 
0. change in ownership. 


suc- 


buoxie— Hoxie Lumber Co. sold entire stock of 
ilding material and coal to Foster Lumber Co. 
The Hoxie 


company has retained its real estate. 


KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—S. M. Johnson & Co. 


changed firm name to Hopkinsville Lumber Co. 


John Fish sold in- 


Somerset—Fish Lumber Co.: 
terest to Ira Yeary. 


MISSOURI. Arbela and Gorin—A, J. Robinson & 
Sons sold yards at Arbela and Gorin to Wiegner 
Lumber Co. of Memphis (Mo.). The Wiegner com- 
pany has leased the building at Gorin and will 
continue the business there; the Arbela yard will 
be discontinued and the stock moved to Memphis 
and Gorin. 

MONTANA. Glasgow—Grogan-Robinson Lumber 
Co. sold local yard to Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

Laurel—T. R. Holmes Lumber Co.: A. W. King, 
president, sold interest. 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—William J. Boehm 
succeeded by W. J. Boehm (Estate); Mrs. W. J. 





Boehm owner, 1066 Magnolia Ave. 

NEW YORK. Elmsford—Conklin-Pfister Build- 
ing Service (Inc.) succeeded by Pfister Coal & 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

White Plains—Conklin-Pfister Building Service 
(Inc.) succeeded by Conklin-Pfister (Inc.). 


OREGON. Portland—Nicolai Door Co. 
ing; Nicolai Door Manufacturing Co., 95 
recently began. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ton Lumber Co. 
been taken over by L. J. 
company still operates the above two yards, L. J. 
Trentz being yard manager for them. 

WISCONSIN. Wisconsin Dells—F. A. Field & 
Son sold stock of lumber to Hansen-Snider Lumber 
Co., which will move the stock to its yard. 


liquidat- 
Argyle, 


Dimock and Ethan—Fuller- 
erroneously reported as having 
Trentz. The Fullerton 


Casualties 


KENTUCKY. Owenton—John T. Thomas Lum- 
ber Co. yard and mill destroyed by fire. Loss esti- 
mated at $25,000 to $35,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

MARYLAND. 
facturing Co., completely 
about $100,000, of which 
surance. Will be rebuilt 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—G. 
ber Co., 421 Johnson St., N. E., 
in yard and planing mill 
$75,000. 

OREGON. Brownsville—Papke Lumber Co. saw- 
mill on Courtney Creek destroyed by $20,000 fire, 
covered by small amount of insurance. Plan to re- 
build as soon as possible. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—General Lumber 
ing Co. suffered a $40,000 fire loss. No insurance 
on building or equipment was carried, but James 
Worden, owner, has found a new site and plans to 
rebuild. 


Furniture Manu- 
destroyed by fire; loss 
$45,000 is covered by in- 


Texas—Empire 


M. Stewart Lum- 
suffered fire loss 
of between $60,000 and 


& Mill- 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Jasper—M. J. Lovelady Stave & 





Tie Co. will erect mill in West Jasper, with ca- 
pacity of 10,000 staves per day. 

NEW JERSEY. Hightstown—Simon Schneider 
Son & Co. plan rebuilding $30,000 furniture fac- 
tory. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—M. Campbell plans 
$40,000 addition to cooperage plant at Manhat- 
tan Ave. and Bayard St. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Co. will rebuild burned factory building. 

WASHINGTON. Elma—w. H. Slossinger is 
planning erection of a sawmill at this point. 


Lexington—Hoover Chair 





California Buying Fruit 
Packages 


RayMonpD, WAsH., May 6.—Crop conditions 
in California will result in good demand for 
wooden crate and veneer package shipments this 
spring and summer, according to O. M. Cran- 
dall, sales manager for the Willapa Veneer Co., 
which has leased the plant of the Pacific Fruit 
Package Co. here. Accompanied by his son, 
H. H. Crandall, manager of the Pacific Veneer 
Products Co., of Aberdeen, Mr. Crandall just 
completed a business trip to California. The 
Willapa company is headed by W. H. Parker, 
president; L. C. Hunt is vice president; A. T. 
Pederson, treasurer and Donald W. Lyle, secre- 
tary and manager. 

California strawberry growers have ordered 
cups made from spruce shook manufactured in 
Washington. Officials of the Brew Manufac- 
turing Co., of Sumner and Puyallup, and the 
Spruce Veneer Packing Corporation, of Puy- 
allup, near here, say this marks the beginning 
of the use by California berry growers of the 
new Washington cups. The total number of 
shooks involved in the deal was given as 8,000,- 
000, and the price was announced as $30,000. 
Shipments have totaled 16 carloads, on one of 
the biggest contracts handled by a Washington 
box manufacturer this year. 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 









FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER 


SOFT PINE 


All Grades and Thickness— 
up to 16/4 


THICK UPPERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 




















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER tists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
| Ponderosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
snPMilwaukee ys. Missoula, Mont. 


















Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritingsof “the lumber- 
man poet." 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood business is_ increas- 


ing. Inquiries have been numerous, with 
orders fair. It is admitted that a consid- 
erable amount of buying represents pur- 


chases for reserve purposes, rather than im- 
mediate consumption, for buyers realize that 
prices will be higher. Some inquirers want 


to take delivery in four to six months, but 
sellers do not want long-term business. 
Prices are tightening up all along the line. 


There is also some increase in production, but 
this is to be expected, considering the low 
mill stocks, increasing demand, and prospects 
for better prices. Box companies have been 
buying cottonwood freely, while No. 2 tupelo 
has also been moving to them, some of it 
being used in beer boxes. Scarcity of gum 
has created better demand for quartered 
black gum as well as tupelo. Items in de- 
mand include inch FAS and No. 1 common 
plain sap gum; quartered sap in FAS and 
No. 1 common; cottonwood in FAS and Nos. 
1 and 2 common; tupelo FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 
common; and there has been some export 
demand for inch common and FAS red oak. 
There have been better sales of flooring, 
and a somewhat better demand for flooring 
oak,-including red, white and mixed grades. 
Poplar has been in somewhat better call, 
including inch to two inch, in No. 2 A, com- 
mon and sap chiefly. Walnut has been more 
active in common and select, with just a 
little No. 2 common sold. Some ash in com- 
mon and better, inch and thicker, has been 
reported in sales. Scattered demand for oak 
has even included some small lots of quar- 
tered red and white. It was reported that 
activity in building of beer bars and fixtures 
has created a better demand for thick and 
wide mahogany boards for bar tops. Furni- 
ture business has been slow, but is a trifle 
better, and some radio orders are being re- 
ported. Automobile woods remain dull. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Lumber manufactur- 


ers here professed considerable encourage- 
ment. Domestic rail and cargo shipments 
and sales show fair volume. Prices were 


reported to be a trifle higher. 
quotations will continue to advance, opera- 
tors are unwilling to accept orders at pres- 
ent prices except for immediate delivery. 


Believing that 


Domestic Cargo.—Some mills report that 


they are practically sold out in the Atlantic 
coast trade for the ensuing month. Condi- 
tions in the California market are reported 


to be better, and prospects for greater busi- 
ness this summer are believed good. The 
gain in business in the southern California 
earthquake zone has been slower than was 
expected, due to the fact that many Califor- 
nia yards carried large stocks when the 
earthquake occurred. Most of these yards 
have sold their stocks, and are now coming 
into the market again. Announcement re- 
ceived here this week, that the United States 
Intercoastal Conference had increased rates 
to the Atlantic coast, is regarded here as 
a factor that will stiffen eastern market 
conditions. Lumber space is scarce. The in- 
crease is 75 cents a thousand feet, effective 
June 1. Specifically, the rate is $9.50, plus 
a surcharge, making the total $9.75. The 
rate on shingles, which has been 60 cents, 
will be continued throughout June. 


Export.—The volume of export lumber has 
increased, with shipments to China being 
credited largely for the gain. However, the 
mills are not particularly encouraged, as 
prices have been low. There has been only 
slight demand from Japan, and reports in- 
dicate little construction volume. The Jap- 
anese are said to be withholding buying in 
the hope that the yen’s relation to the dol- 
lar will become more favorable. 


West Coast Production. 
ity in logging camps and lumber mills 
throughout southwest Washington is indi- 
cated in announcements received here, to the 
effect that a number of camps and mills 
either have reopened or will reopen shortly. 
The Pacific National Lumber Co. mill at 
National, near here, employing approximately 
one hundred men, down since last June, will 
open next week, and the company will in- 
crease its logging crews by 50 men. The 
Michigan Lumber Co.’s big mill at Junction 
City, near Aberdeen, resumed this week, 


Inereased 





activ- 
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Market News from Anleri 


after being shut down since last May. A 
total of 120 men returned to work. The 
mill will operate one 8-hour shift three days 


a week. The three big plants of the An- 
derson-Middleton group are all running full 
or part time. The Mumby Lumber & Shin- 


gle Co., at Bordeaux, near Olympia, has been 
running steadily for the last two months. 
Now the company is planning to open its 
mill at Malone next week, putting about 125 
men to work. The logging camp at Malone 
also will resume, employing about 75 men. 
Both have been closed since last December. 
teports from Willapa Harbor are that the 
Willapa mills are working overtime to fill 
orders, despite a 6-day schedule during the 
last three weeks. The plants had been on 
a 4-day schedule. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills have been cheered 
by the largest volume of business since last 
September. Mill stocks are being steadily re- 


duced. Some mills are restricting the sale of 
6-inch No. 2 to 5,000 feet to the car; 8- and 
10-inch No. 3 are being restricted to 10,000 


feet to the car, while heavy sales have been 
made against 4- and 6-inch No. 3 crating, 
14-foot lengths being exhausted. Demand for 
flooring, finish and trim is materially im- 
proved. Some southern dealers are visiting the 
mills, placing orders for prompt shipment. 
With spot cotton selling above the 8-cent level, 
southern dealers look forward to good busi- 
ness this fall. Orders for upper grade stock 
are coming largely from the North and East. 
Few, if any, mills have not advanced prices 
during the last ten days. Advances range 
from 50 cents to $1.50. No. 2 boards are 
bringing a better price than for more than 
twenty months. Sales of a dozen or more 
items of dimension are being restricted, be- 
cause they are unusually scarce, particularly 
in 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot. There is also 
a searcity of Nos. 1 and 2, 12-inch boards in 
10- and 20-foot lengths. Heavy rainfall has 
interfered with small mills, though several 
additional have started up in the last thirty 
days. For a week or ten days longer, the 
soggy conditions of the woods will restrict 
their output. 

Hardwood sales volume has shown a fairly 
satisfactory expansion and prices have firmed 


accordingly. Many dealers and_ industrial 
concerns that need lumber are hesitating. 


Flooring manufacturers have increased order 


files, and are actively in the market for 
bargain lots of flooring stock, particularly 
white oak. Logging operations have been 


suspended in the lowlands, due to excessive 
rainfall and overflows. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Speculative buying was prevalent in the 
lumber market here last week, as a rise in 
lumber prices seems assured. Order files in- 
creased rapidly, although shipments were 
heavier than in many weeks. Retailers are 
anxious to get quick shipment, and broken 
mill assortments make this difficult. Retail 


yards, particularly country yards, constitute 
the best market. There is still considerable 
interest being displayed by manufacturers 
of beer cases and kegs. As a result of the 
“renovizing” campaign here, local yards have 
been selling substantially more lumber and 
a few have found it necessary to replenish 
stocks. Increase in production at many mo- 
tor car factories has brought out more or- 
ders for lumber. Furniture manufacturers 
are reported to be holding off. Cooperage 
and box factories are running at nearly full 
time, and are buying liberally. Railroad 
buying was confined to small amounts of 
car repair material. 


Southern Pine bookings were the best so 
far this year, and some producers report 
them in excess of the volume sold in late 


summer and early fall last year. Sales were 
far in excess of production, and immediate 
shipments were difficult to obtain as a rule, 
since stocks of commons are badly broken, 
and those of uppers are being depleted rap- 


idly. Most sales were to retail 
dustrial demand shows little 


Western Pine orders also came in improveg 
volume, and were far above production, 
which is still very light, and prices are ac. 
cordingly very firm. Inquiries were increas- 
ing daily. Industrial inquiries were lively, 
but not many sales resulted. 

Douglas Fir 


yards. In- 
improvement. 


mills experienced a 
crease in sales, most of which 
acterized as speculative. 
is lagging, but a few 
market. 


large in- 
were char- 
Industrial interest 
railroads are in the 


Cypress prices are firm, and there is a fair 
amount of inquiry from retail yards and 
from manufacturers of beer tanks and vats, 


Hardwoods profited by the increase in pro- 
duction at motor car plants, bookings by 
this class of trade expanding substantially. 
Sales for brewery needs were numerous, but 
showed a decline. Millwork plants are doing 
better and are more liberal in their pur- 
chases, some even building up small stocks 
in expectation of higher prices. Building 
trades demand is fair. 
dull, with prices weaken- 
inquiries are received for 
fairly good sales have 


remain 
Occasional 
and some 
recently. 


Seattle, Wash. 


General improvement throughout the lum- 
ber industry here is reported. A steady flow 
of orders is coming from all markets, except 


Shingles 
ing. 
lath, 
made 


been 





export, and even the overseas market has 
bright spots. Prices throughout are firmer 
or higher. 

Rail.—Experience of shippers differs, but a 
fair number of orders are coming in. One 
man said: “There is some _ pickup. The 
mills are boosting prices. Stocks are low. 
The market is up about $1.50 on commons 
as compared to prices of two weeks ago. 
Orders are coming from all over, mostly 
for retail yard stuff.’ Another commented: 
“Sales are keeping ahead of production and 
the mills are raising prices. Further in- 


creases of 50 cents on commons and $1 on 


uppers will be made by many mills on May 
6. I expect an advance of $2 or $3 within 
the next two or three months.” 


Intercoastal.—A good volume of business 
is flowing into the order files of intercoastal 
mills. Steamship companies find space tight, 
and as general cargo is more profitable than 
lumber, the latter is sometimes refused load- 
ing. The intercoastal rate for June is an- 
nounced as $9.50 plus a 25 cent surcharge. 
Just what effect the Copeland law, which be- 
comes effective June 1 and requires all car- 
riers to file rates with the Shipping Board, 
will have, is a subject of considerable talk 
here. Some of the present buying is believed 
to be speculative. Inquiry is not very good. 





Export.—Price advances on clears are per- 
haps the most encouraging development. The 
Japanese movement is weak. Small squares 
for June shipment will move at a $3 rate, 
and large ones at $3.50. One informant put 
$3.25 as the figure for much of the baby 
squares. China has been active the last 
week. Shipments to Shanghai go at $4 to 


$4.50, and $4.50 has been taken for northern 
ports. The United Kingdom is buying clears 
fairly steadily. Space is tightening. Rates 
are firm at 47/6 to 50 shillings, and advances 
are expected. Some orders are coming from 


the Argentine. One informant declared that 
mills here have all the business in clears 
that they can handle for the next thirty to 


sixty days, and that an advance of $1 is likely. 





Shingles.—Although not revealed in the 
published list, due to the fact that top prices 
are about the same, shingles have firmed, 
and those most in demand bring about 10 
cents more. XXXXX shingles that could be 
purchased for $1.25 to $1.35 now sell at 
$1.60 to $1.70. Mill stocks are low, and most 
mills are pretty well filled up with orders. 
A lot of business has come in from storm 
damaged areas of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas. car business is being 
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placed. Production is still increasing, and 
ig now 45 percent of capacity and in ex- 
eess of 10 percent over the same period last 
orders keeping pace, and reports 
indicating a reduction in net stocks. Level- 
ing of exchange with Canada has firmed the 
position of American shingles. 


year, with 


Logs.—This market is firm. Fir sells at 
$7, $10 and $13, and $8, $11 and $14 at Grays 
Harbor, but a $1 advance is rumored, while 
on the North Sound the averages are $8, $11 
and $15, and $8, $12 and $16. Fir stocks are 
Hemlock in both Nos. 2 and 3 sells 


ample. 
7. Shingle cedar is firm at $10, 


from $6 to $ 


and lumber cedar at $16. Cedar logs on 
Puget Sound showed an increase of between 
two and three million feet on May 1 over 
inventories of April 1. The mills have a 
slightly larger supply, but the bulk of the 
increase is in the hands of loggers. Most 
large camps on Puget Sound now operating 


are running only 50 percent of capacity, but 
output is larger. Logging will decrease with 
the coming of the fire season. 3ritish Co- 
lumbia cedar stocks as of April 25 were 
30.750,000 feet, nearly 7,000,000 feet less than 
report. Input has practically 
April 25. There has been little 
volume of cedar log stocks on 


at previous 

doubled sine 
change in the 
Harbor. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dealers extremely 
pect a continued 
most items show a 


(jrays 


optimistic, and ex- 
improvement. Prices of 
definite upward trend, 
advancing steadily, and thus’ stimulating 
speculative buying. Yards continue to carry 
depleted stocks. Flooring has advanced, and 
more of it is being sold. Export business is 
very much improved, especially in southern 
pine and hardwood. Fir sales have increased 
considerably, and this wood shows an advance 
of about $1. Southern pine has advanced, 
and is harder to get. Ponderosa pine is stiff, 
far has not advanced. There are 
more inquiries for Idaho and western pines, 
with more orders coming in. Western hem- 
lock is advancing. 


are 


but so 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pine.—A 
been 


the 
the 
av- 
week. 
adding 
vards, and 
increasing. 
little below 


Northern 
better has developing. 
Head of the region mills 
eraging more than three million feet a 
30x and crating interests are now 
their orders to those from retail 
the consumption of the latter is 
Sales and shipments are still a 
those for last year. One northern mill has 
resumed operations, the first time in months 
that a lumber manufacturing plant has func- 
tioned in this territory. Prices were ad- 
Vanced somewhat recently, and are holding 
firm at the new quotations. Stocks at the 
mills, in some cases, are in poor assortment, 
and increasing difficulty in filling 
rush for mixed material. 


trend for 
Sales at 
are now 


gradual 


Lakes 


there is 
orders 


Sash and doors. 
were advanced 
comparatively 
to small home 
finning of 
encouraged 


Season. 


Although millwork 
recently, they are still at a 
low level. Inquiries relative 
building, and the actual be- 
construction in some cases, have 
the dealers to look for a better 
With prices of farm products on the 


prices 


upturn, it is indicated that there will be 
more activity in the rural sections, and 
there is certain to be considerable repair 


and modernizing work in the larger cities. 


White Cedar.—Buying has _ in- 
: appreciably. With prices still at a 
OW level, farmers have every inducement to 
do some 


Northern 
creased 


badly needed new fencing and re- 
Pair work. Small sized posts, which until 
recently have been a drug, are now finding 
ready sale. Power and telephone companies 
are beginning to make a few purchases. 
Most retailers adhere to a “hand to mouth” 


buying policy, although a few are taking ad- 
Vantage of the low quotations to purchase 
for the future. 

_ The latest report of yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district shows that 496 sold 


1,952,000 feet of lumber last March, as com- 
pared with 1,237,000 feet last February, and 
2,379,000 in March, 1932. Stocks in 469 yards 
at the end of March totalled 56,253,000 feet, 
as compared with 54,949,000 feet at the end 
of February. Sales of all materials totalled 
$414,000 at 496 yards during last March, as 
compared with $480,000 during February. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cargo Receipts—The heaviest cargo move- 
ment in many months was that for April. 
The last two weeks there were received 
twenty-five cargoes, with a total of 19,057,000 
feet—22 of fir, 17,402,000 feet, and 3 redwood, 
1,655,000 feet. Unsold stocks at San Pedro 
harbor were up slightly, to 3,962,000 feet, re- 
ported by 26 firms. Excess items also in- 
creased slightly, there being listed 1x4-inch 
common, worked; 1x6-inch No. 3 common, 
worked; 2x4-inch No. 3 common, worked; 
2x6-inch common, worked; fir lath, and shin- 

Fifty-six vessels are laid up and fifty 
operating, or two more than shown by 
report. 


gles, 
are 
last 

Prices—A new price list now in the hands 
of local dealers shows numerous changes, 
with increases in some lines and reductions 
in others. Milling charges have been marked 
down by 50 cents to $2. Vertical grain fir 
flooring prices are unchanged, while flat 
grain prices are slightly lower. Redwood 
common is up a trifle, while clear is $5 lower. 
Douglas fir commons are also down, and 
finish is $5 lower. 

Building permits have been steadily climb- 
ing, April total being the largest since last 
October. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries from smaller rail- 
roads are coming into the market strong. 
The larger roads have not been so active, 
having previously purchased supplies. In- 
dustrial business has been much better and 
has taken the lead in new inquiries and 
orders. Some factory jobs in the Carolinas 
have been placed, together with a number 
of bridge and dock jobs. There are also a 
number of larger jobs throughout the South 
that may mean the buying of much lumber 
from Florida and Georgia. The pine mills in 
southern Florida, and wholesale dealers, re- 
port that yard business in Florida has ,been 
unusually good, and the mills have disposed 


of many cars of low grade stock that had 
been hard to sell. It was principally shed 
stock and small framing. The yards in the 


North and East are also coming out for more 
stock than was expected; there was a flurry 
in yard buying during March, principally of 
dimension. Most mills have sufficient cut- 
ting to last for two or three weeks, and are 
not willing to book ahead more than three 
weeks cutting. Curtailment of operations 
by rains has played a part in determining 
their attitude. Wholesalers report orders 
continue to be difficult to place, and whole- 
salers have been quite ready to make place- 
ments a dollar or two over what they figured 
the orders could be placed for. There has 
been some revision of mill price lists, with 
the larger plants calling in some quotations, 
and others wiring customers a raise in prices 
of 75 cents to $1.50. Prices on pine generally 
are considered strong, although a few items 
are somewhat unsteady. Average price is 
about $1 higher than it was three weeks ago. 


Cypress business continues to gain ground, 
although the sales have been mostly of 
special items, with FAS and tank in 12/4 and 
16/4 leading in demand. There has been a 
stronger demand for practically all items. 
The yards have been buying more lately. 
Lath and shingles are hard to buy. The 
larger cypress manufacturers have not raised 
their prices, as they had not lowered them 
much previously, but the smaller, independ- 
ent mills report advances averaging $5. 


Hardwood people report that low grades 
have been moving unusually well, with 
tupelo leading. This stock has been going 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 


IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 

Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 











SEND for FREE 
Samples STARKS 
Stained Shingles 


and see for yourself the results 
of Starks Double-Dipping and 
individually Brush-Coating with 
permanent color, smooth, 
durable stain. 


Starks Stained Shingle Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
1914 STARKS has set 


“Since the pace.” 





SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIR, PINE 
SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
CEDAR 


YARD AND FACTORY 
Lumber; Industrial 
Specialties; 
Plywood, Boxes, 
Shingles. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., May 8.—Figuratively speak- 
ing, “a call to the colors” is being sounded 
through every branch of the lumber industry 
in an effort to coordinate activities within the 
trade which aim to bring to an end this era of 
profitless prosperity. With prophetic direct- 
ness, Miss Ishbel McDonald, daughter of Eng- 
land’s prime minister, during her recent visit 
in Washington, coined an epigram meant for 
general application to industry, but which has 
peculiar interest for the merchandiser of lum- 
ber: “We will always be in bad times if we 
don’t get out of our grooves and face condi- 
tions as they are.” Is the lumber industry in 
a depression “groove,” and is it through leth- 
argy permitting a despair complex to check re- 
covery, after a sound ruling of the Supreme 
Court, and the executive and legislative leaders 
at Washington, have made it clear that busi- 
ness is to have a “new deal” by cutting away 
from the stranglehold which the Sherman anti- 
trust law has retained over business since that 
law was enacted forty-three years ago? 


Free Business From Legal Shackles 


I was in Washington late in April attending 
a two days’ session of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. The proceed- 
ings of such a convention are sure to reflect 
the latest and best thought of the industry upon 
a subject of such vital importance as the 
restoration of confidence and_ reestablishment 





SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 


Genuine Mahogany—Spanish Cedar 
Teak—Philippine Mahogany 








INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE C0.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
50 Church St.. New York, N. Y. 


Kirkpatrick B.C. Shingles 
Natural or Stained 
Regular Deliveries through 
Boston Boat Terminals 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 


SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 


HOTEL BENSON 
Portland, Ore. | 
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of reasonable profit margins for lumber pro- 
ducers and distributors. And I want here to 
set down a few of the constructive thoughts 
and plans which came out of that meeting. 
There were two significant “Why not’s ?” which 
merit closest study. In the course of the mas- 
terly address by Congressman Warren Duffey, 
of Ohio, he had thoroughly analyzed the anti- 
trust laws and their repressive effect upon busi- 
ness, also the March 13 decision of the Supreme 
Court in the “Appalachian Coals” case, all lead- 
ing up to this demand for a “new deal” for 
the business man: “Labor and agriculture are 
exempt (under the Sherman Law) “Why not 
industry?” Later in the sessions a member 
from Canada declared that his annual attend- 
ance at these conventions of the whuvlesale 
branch were both inspiring and informing, for 
they revealed the latest developments in lum- 
ber production, distribution costs and credits. 


Concentrate on Obtaining Profit 

And this encourages another “Why not?”— 
“Wuy Nor” take vigorous steps under this new 
deal at Washington to establish, through per- 
fectly just and legal action, profit margins for 
which all branches of the industry have been 
striving unsuccessfully over a period of years? 
The primary aim of business is profit. Why not 
concentrate upon plans that promise a proper 
yield upon capital, equipment and energy in- 
vested, when, for the first time in forty-three 
years, the pathway has’ been cleared for con- 
structive action? 

The “firm price’ movement at most lumber 
producing centers is the answer by the manu- 
facturers whose “black ink” results are begin- 
ning to show in operating balances. The “new 
deal” is equally available to the groups dealing 
with wholesale and retail distribution. 


Normal Margins Needed by Trade 


Don't forget that at this Washington con- 
vention a nationally known sales manager of- 
fered a plan which in itself would control the 
marketing of half of the mill production now 
coming from the saws, and that Wilson Comp- 
ton, manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, after a keen analysis of 
this new attitude of Washington toward busi- 
ness, declared that, if the lumber industry really 
meant business and was ready for corrective 
action, “the test is going to be with the lum- 
bermen themselves and not the law.” He out- 
lined some of the co-operative plans now being 
formed by manufacturing groups, and made it 
clear that industry had been greatly encouraged 
by the apparent purpose of the Supreme Court 
to so interpret the anti-trust laws as to per- 
mit co-operative action that promises to rescue 
any industry from “a deplorable condition” even 
though the direct result is the raising of com- 
modity prices to the consumer, provided “the 
intent and effect” is to produce a normal profit 
margin necessary to the success of the industry. 
The closing paragraph in the Supreme Court 
ruling in the Appalachian Coals case makes it 
clear that the Court retains jurisdiction of the 
cause, “and may set aside the decree and take 
further proceedings, if future developments 
justify that course in the appropriate enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust act.” It is in no sense a 
duplicate of the old Scotch verdict of “Not 
guilty; but don’t do it again,” but rather a 
grant of right for reconstructive co-operative 
action, provided the “intent and effect” is in- 
dustrially constructive and not unduly, or rather 
unfairly, oppressive in its effect upon the pub- 
lic. 

3usiness recovery is gaining momentum on 
a broad front. Lumber sales volume is arbi- 
trarily gaged to the volume of consuming de- 
mand, Proper profit margins on sales are 
more vitally important when sales volume is 25 
percent of normal, than when it is running free 
at around 100 percent. And the way to proper 
profit margins, and away from this era of de- 
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structive competition, has been charted by the 
Supreme Court, putting the matter squarely up 
to “the lumbermen themselves and not the law,” 
as Mr. Compton has so pointedly stated. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock—There js 
more confidence, more courage and freer buy- 
ing on the part of retail dealers than has 
been in evidence for many months, though 
the volume of stock moving from the yards 
to the jobs is far below normal. We have 
the nearest approach to a “seller’s market” 
that has developed during the last five years. 
Within ten months mill prices of these woods 
have shown increases ranging from $3 to 


Mor 


3.50 a thousand, and the supply flowing into 


Atlantic coast markets has been closely 
gaged to the needs of each market center, 
Then came the “firm price” movement, 


launched several months ago, which now in- 
cludes close to ninety percent of the mill 
capacity, and has already recorded March 10 
advances of 75 cents right through the list, 
the April 3 advance of 50 cents on all 2-inch 
dimension, and the advance May 1 of $1 on 
all 2-inch dimension, 50 cents on all 3-inch 
and up, and $1 on all Nos. 1 and 2 boards, 
Add to the above the assurance that the in- 
tercoastal freight will be officially marked up 
$1 on June 1, to a flat rate of $10.25, and the 
further fact that these firm prices carry 
through from the mill dock to the retail 
yard, and the incentive for freer speculative 
buying by the yards is apparent. The next 
logical move is the shaping of perfectly legal 
“firm price’ groups at retail centers of dis- 
tribution, to place that branch upon a proper 
profit-winning basis. Current quotations to 
dealers f. 0. b. Boston docks should be fig- 
ured from page 10% of West Coast list 31. 
These bring No. 1 common dimension fir to: 
2x2- and 2x4-inch, $12.50 off; 2x3-inch, $12 
off; 2x6- to 12-inch, $13 off; 3x3- to 8x8-inch, 
$14.50 off; 8x8-inch and up, in lengths up to 
40 feet, a flat price of $22. The differential 
for hemlock is $1 less. For square edge 
boards, fir and/or hemlock: No. 1, 1x8- and 
10-inch, $19.50; 1x12-inch, $20.50; No. 2, all 
widths, $17.75; No. 3, all widths, $15.25. Cargo 
receipts at Boston docks in April totaled 
6,117,846 feet, against an average in April in 
the last four years of 6,656,519 feet. Total 
receipts for the first four months of the year 


are: 1933, 22,646,325 feet; 1932, 37,144,216 
feet; 1931, 50,569,329 feet; 1930, 51,626,040 
feet. 


“firm price” spruce 
and eastern Canada 


Eastern Spruce—The 
mills in northern Maine 
on May 1 registered a uniform advance of 
$1 on all spruce items in both dimension 
and random. This brings the base price of 
dimension to $33 and as usual there are small 
“free lance” mills ready to quote from 50 
cents to $1 under this list. Association mills, 


on the other hand are firm in their list 
prices, and return all orders submitted at a 
lower figure. Quotations for the smaller 


sizes of random scantling start at $24; 6-inch, 
$2 8-inch, $27; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $35. 


$25; 


Lath and Shingles—The supply of spruce 
lath is ample for meeting a light demand 
from the yards. The 1%-inch size sells uni- 
formly at $3.50, and the wider at $4, delivered 
at Boston rate points. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are fairly steady at $4 for extras; 
$3.25 for clears, and $2.25 for 2nd clears. For 
the West Coast red cedars, on the per square 
basis, all-rail, the 16-inch XXXXX have been 
marked up 5 cents to $3.14, while the 18-inch 
Perfections remain at $3.44. The local stock 
of 16-inch waterborne is fairly large, and 
sales f. o. b. dock range from $2.70 to $2.80. 


Maple Heel Stock—New England heel plants 
use from ten to twelve million feet of thick 
maple each year, and the country at large 
about twenty million feet. Strikes at the 
heel plants in early April, and later at the 
New England tanneries, have combined to 
extend the active shoe season, so that many 
of the heel plants are still running with day 
and night crews. The new season starts in 
late June, and the problem of shippers will 
be to find enough thick maple for the de- 
mand. Sales are numerous today at a range 
of $60 to as high as $75, for the old common 
and select grade, with most sales now close 
to $70. The manufacturers’ association, con- 
trolling ninety percent of heel stock produc- 
tion in the East, has adopted a complete set 
of grading rules, and plans also a selling 
organization to operate on a “firm price 
basis. 


Pine Boxboards—Supplies at 
moderate. Sales or inch round edge have 
been at a range of $14@16, with the ten- 
dency of the mills to resist all offers at lower 
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figures. For a good run of inch square edge 
there are few sales below $23, with the wider 


sizes commanding a premium price up to 

$27@28. : 
Harry E. Lewis, who for many years had 

held:an important executive position with 


the Dix Lumber Co., North Cambridge, Mass.., 
has withdrawn from that activity, and on 
May 1 was inst: 1lled as purchasing agent for 
the public works department in the adjoin- 
ing town of Arlington. 


New England Trade Notes 


head of the Blanchard 
intercoastal distributor 
who with Mrs. Blanch- 
April for six weeks of 
Mediterranean countries, 
Boston office Thursday, 


Wells Blanchard, 
Lumber Co., Boston, 
of West Coast woods, 
ard left early in 
recreation in the 
will return to his 
May 25. 

The steamer Charles H. Cramp, from Puget 
Sound ports, arrived at Boston, May 4, to 
discharge 1,557,000 feet of lumber, also heavy 
consignments of red cedar shingles, plywood 
and fir doors, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Ocean Rates.—Exporters especially of hard- 
wood, are very much interested in the ad- 
vance made by the South Atlantic & Gulf 
Freight Conference in the rates both on light 
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of the cheapness of competing offerings con- 
tinuing to be a determining factor. Longleaf 
mills are more inclined to hold out for ad- 
vances, and the supplies available are at 
low levels. 

Cypress.—No marked pick-up in business 
has occurred. Here and there, however, signs 
are to be noted of a revival in interest 
among potential buyers. The stocks in local 
yards are not large enough to insure a free 
selection, and there is a disposition among 
producers to make a firmer stand for some- 
what higher quotations. 

Hardwoods. 
sion in the 








There has been some expan- 
demand here and there. Re- 
striction of banking facilities continues to 
be a means of holding down commitments. 
Export trade is handicapped by the infla- 
tion movement and by exchange fluctuations. 
Lessening of competition from Japanese and 
Russian oak will work to the advantage of 
American shippers. 

Douglas Fir.— 
business 
broader 
much 


Some slight improvement in 
is to be observed, but most of the 
avenues of distribution are very 
narrowed or closed altogether. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade 
last week or two. 


has improved during the 
Not many new dwellings 











and heavy woods. This advance is a uni- are being erected, but there is a larger 
form 5 cents per 100 pounds and takes ef- amount of remodeling and repair work. Re- 
fect on May 1. Shippers here received no- tailers are making some additions to their 
tice of the action and were asked to sign stocks, and are obliged to pay a little higher 
<—<—— 59 — > 
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contracts in order that space may be re- prices. Southern pine is stronger, and 
served in time, and in some instances in re- Douglas fir has had a couple of recent ad- 
sponse to requests, the old rate has been vances. Idaho and sugar pine are holding 
allowed on all business booked to April 26. steady, while Ponderosa pine has been ad- 
The increase is from 20 to 25 cents on heavy vanced recently. In the hardwood trade 
woods, and 40 to 45 cents on certain special also, inquiry is improved, with a little in- 


stocks requiring extra care in the handling, 
and in effect gives the exporters through the 


North Atlantic ports an advantage, at least 
for the time being, though it is believed 
that the North Atlantic Freight Conference 


will follow the lead taken by the South At- 


lantic lines. No notice had been sent out by 
the end of last week that the North At- 
lantic rates would be _ raised. Even with 
the increase for the South Atlantic and 


Gulf ports, the shippers through these gate- 
Ways still have an advantage over the north- 
ern competitors, because of the low prices 
of southern hardwoods, which are in some 
instances $20 to $30 under those for north- 
ern stocks. 
North Carolina Pine.—While the consensus 
is that demand has not yet shown any 
marked gain, an increase in the call for beer 
box grades is admitted. The needs of build- 
ers remain very limited. Stocks on the 
Wharves and in the yards are very light. 
Buying is cautious, with the rise in box 
grades reflected to some extent elsewhere in 
Sains of $1 or so. 

Longleaf Pine.—Buying is hesitant, not 
Only because of the general slowness in the 
trade, but even more perhaps in consequence 


crease in sales. Prices are stronger in some 
hardwoods, particularly in low grades used 
for boxes. The mills are not disposed to take 
on business at former prices. Times have 
not improved much with many furniture 
factories, some of them being closed down 


Hardwoods.—Inquiry has increased some- 
what, and a stronger market prevails. Buy- 
ing is not on any liberal basis, but the out- 
look is more hopeful. Consumers are carry- 
ing only small stocks, and they do not find it 
so easy to obtain bargains. Prices on low 
grade san gum have been advanced lately, 


and some other low grades also are in a 
firmer position. 
Western Pines are holding about steady, 


and wholesalers expect that prices will soon 
be higher. Ponderosa pine went up a short 
time ago, but sugar pine and Idaho pine are 
holding about as they have been. The out- 
look for industrial buying is better. 


Northern Pine.—The tariff is still hurting 
the sale of Canadian pine in this territory, 
but the talk of a modification of the tariff 
gives encouragement to dealers, who would 
like to use such stock. At present the de- 
mand is small. 











“Has Given ¢ 
Universal 
Satisfaction” 


“We have been 
‘Antimite’ for 
two years to the building 
trade for termite extermina- 
tion, where these pests had 
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infested buildings already % Be p 
constructed. It has given TERM ‘TES, 
universal satisfaction.’’ - QWHITE ANTS) 








—Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
(Signed) Chas. W. Spiess, Vice-Pres. 

It will pay every lumber dealer to investi- 
gate the profit opportunities in selling 
“Antimite” to the building trade for termite 
eradication. 

Send today for circular 
without obligation. 


THE ANTIMITE CoO. 


Arcade Bidg.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Sell More | 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST . . 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
Write 











nish house plans and material lists. 
for special low prices, 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 





SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measur 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ‘Hints toLum. 
ber Dealers; ee 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws;_Cor 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 

c & Rent, Board, Pe to 
“a9 wm Stave and Heading 
| Bolts, etc. 
Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada 


SENT POST- £0 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
a of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
+ dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (4'/."x61/2"’) 
Postpaid $5.00 
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and Air Dried ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


WwW d ional quali: ks i 
Sageimann Sgenen, tithe Ueruce ond Weanen Pine 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Olfices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 

















Try . ; or 
& DOB ie a 


Mais os 


Ouned and §6CISAR BROTHERS 


Operated by 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 


Co., 
on the trade in New York City. 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
It SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but: one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
} mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
i} ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
i} of a problem than ever. 
| If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 

| 
} 





percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
| the excess. 

Thus your credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


| 
| 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
| St.Louis,Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


loss for twelve 
in advance and 











| Fix Your Credit Loss 














Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermecn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 

















John Dingens, of Buffalo, is now represent- 
ing the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. as sales- 
man in western New York. 

Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., stopped in Baltimore recently 


en route home from Florida, where he had spent 


the winter. 


Harry T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
of St. Paul, Minn., was recently calling 


Charles Burgan, commission man of Balti- 
more, Md., has undergone an operation, and 


his condition is reported to be encouraging. 


Huntington Taylor, of the Crater Lake Lum- 


ber Co., of Sprague River, Ore., was in New 


York City several days recently, calling on the 
wholesale trade. 

Mr. Lindsay, Emory River Lumber Co., of 
Lancing, Tenn., while on a swing through the 
eastern markets, said that April so far had 
been the best month for three years. 

Frank W. Cox, vice president and general 
manager of the Eureka Lumber Co., of Wash- 
ington, N. C., devoted April 25 and 26 to a 
canvass of the Baltimore yards, with consider- 
able success. 

Recent visitors to the Buffalo (N. Y.) lum- 
her trade were Russell Baker, Redwood Sales 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., and Philip R. Roper, 
president and treasurer Roper Bros. Lumber 
Co., Petersburg, Va. 


Dan Walsh, who succeeded Wesley Vander- 
cook as chief engineer at Longview for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., has resigned that post 
to become assistant district engineer for the 
Washington State highway department, with 
headquarters at Vancouver, Wash. 

T. S. Goodyear has been appointed Wash- 
ington State supervisor of forestry, succeeding 
George C. Joy, who resigned the post on April 
1 after eight years of service, owing to ill 
health. Mr. Goodyear has been a member of 
the State department for many years. 


Prof. Nelson C. Brown, head of the depart- 
ment of forest utilization in the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been appointed co-ordinator for the New York 
State and New Jersey area, in President Roose- 
velt’s national forestry unemployment relief 
program. The Syracusan is widely known for 
his forestry work. 


Ralph C. Angell is captain of the lumber 
team in the annual Joint Charities & Commu- 
nity Fund Campaign, which has lately been 
under way in Buffalo, N. Y. Other members 
of the team are Harry L. Abbott, Henry H. 
George, Harold Hauenstein, Laurence L. Hurd, 
George W. Little, Fleming Sullivan, John H. 
Wall and Hubert Whitmer. 


Two Buffalo (N. Y.) wholesale lumber of- 
fices are now located in the Arco Building at 
1807 Elmwood Avenue, having taken quarters 
there at the beginning of this month. They 
are those of C. W. Bodge & Co. and Frank M. 
Hendricks. The latter was long a member of 
the former wholesale firm of the Hendricks- 
Caskey Co. 


Paul S. Collier, of Rochester, N. Y., secre- 
tary-manager of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presided at the annual 
dinner meeting of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, held on May 3 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. While in that city he attended 
the annual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as delegate from the above 
lumber association. 


The Starks-Whyte Mill & Lumber Co., re- 
cently reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


as locating its offices at 1515 Howard Avenue 
Chicago, advises that its offices are at 179] 
Howard Avenue. This company recently took 
over the old established business of Gregertsey 
Bros., who for many years had been influential 
factors in the distribution of cypress lumber. 
While continuing to make cypress its principal 
business, the new concern will enlarge its hard- 
wood branch, supplying the trade with southern 
species. 

Effective May 1, the general sales office of 
the Thermax Corporation, formerly located at 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, was trans- 
ferred to the Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Announcing this change, R. E, 
Bennett, general sales manager, said: “We are 
making this move in order to co-ordinate our 
sales, administrative and accounting depart- 
ments, and will thus be in position to operate 
and serve our trade more efficiently.” 

Julius A. Seidel, secretary Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., stopped off in 
Chicago for a couple of days en route back 
home after a vacation spent in Milwaukee, 
While in Chicago Mr. Seidel took advantage 
of the opportunity to visit the Century of 
Progress Exposition, where he was particularly 
interested in seeing the latest types of homes 
that are completed or under construction in 
that part of the exposition devoted to exhibit 
homes. While there is little building under 
way in St. Louis, Mr. Seidel reports some 
activity in remodeling and repairing, and that 
this, together with the demand from industries, 
is creating a more satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness than has prevailed for some time. Mr. 
Seidel is thoroughly imbued with the idea of 
service to the buyer, and believes that the 
progressive dealer who renders the best serv- 
ice is the one who thoroughly equips himself 
with ample stocks of everything that goes 
into the construction of a home or a business 
building, and builds up a reputation both for 
quality and integrity. 





Rewarded by Trip weed for 


Fine Service 

BocaLusa, La., May 8.—C. W. Goodyear, 
vice president and treasurer of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., announced last week 
that as a reward for the exceptionally fine 
service rendered by D. T. Cushing, general 
manager, he had been authorized to inform Mr. 
Cushing that a leave of absence had been 
granted him, which will be spent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cushing in a trip abroad. They will visit 
London, as well as Paris and other cities 
on the Continent. In making the announcemert, 
Mr. Goodyear said: 

I can not say too much in praise of the 
work done by Mr. Cushing during the most 
trying times that industries of this country 
have ever encountered. The fact that our 


local plants operated during the depression 
proves the high executive ability of Mr. 
Cushing. 


Expressing sincere appreciation of this at- 
tion of the company, Mr. Cushing said: 

It certainly makes me feel grand to know 
that the directors of our companies appre- 
ciate not only my efforts but those of all 
the employees, for without the hearty c0- 
operation of all it would have been impossi- 
ble for us to have achieved our record. 





ApHESIVvES is the subject of a final report by © 
a special committee of the Department of Scien J 
England. Its 
three sections deal with Adhesives and Adhesive 
Action, Mechanical Tests, and Investigations 0 
It may be obtained for two shillings 
sixpence through the British Library of In- 


tific and Industrial Research, 


Gelatin. 


formation, New York City. 
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UMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Though Southern Pine Output Has Increased, Bookings 
Are About 60 Percent in Excess 


Big improvement in sales was reported by southern pine 
mills during the two weeks ended May 6, bookings amount- 
ing to — 60 percent above production, which “had mean- 
while been increased from 35 to 39 percent of capacity. 
Country yards in the middle West and South are undoubt- 
edly stocking up because of prospects for increased farm 
buying power and advancing prices, Retailers in all sec- 
tions are more inclined to buy. On account of the depletion 
in mill stocks, however, and recent very wet weather in 
the South, it is not always possible to give as early ship- 
ment as is desired. The bulk of the demand so far seems 
to be for commons and lower grades, and prices on these 
have been marked up by many mills. Manufacturing con- 
sumers are buying in a little better volume, some railroad 


orders are being booked, and the easing of exchange rates 
is resulting in some large overseas business, at slightly 


better dollar prices. The tone of the whole market is strong, 
and spring demand is expected to permit further advances. 

Arkansas soft pine production, especially at smaller mills, 
has been much restricted by recent rains and floods, while 
there has been a marked pick-up in demand from the South 
for commons, partly because rural yards feel that advances 
in cotton will increase farm sales and partly because of 
buying for repairs after recent storm damage, while yards 
in the North and East have been sorting up stocks of up- 
pers. The larger mills are marking up prices, and have had 
to restrict sales of scarce items. 


Large Gains Reported in Demand for Western Pines, 
With Some Items Scarce, and All Firmer 


Sales of western pines in the two weeks ended May 6 
were about 50 percent larger than in the preceding period. 
The gain resulted from larger current needs of both yard 
and industrial buyers, helped out a bit by an advancing 
market. The certainty of enlargement in farm buying 
power is bringing into the market yards in the Northwest 
and middle West that for years had allowed their stocks to 
dwindle. There is also a more lively inquiry from indus- 


trial users, and though buying is hardly yet in accord- 
ance with this inquiry, it is improving steadily. Unfilled 


orders are increasing, and stocks at mills are very low, 
with a number of items reported quite scarce. D selects, 
especially in 4/4, are harder to obtain and have firmed up, 
while stocks of some items of No. 2 Idaho and Nos. 2 and 3 
Ponderosa boards in shipping condition are badly depleted. 
Low grades have been moving in much better volume to 
box plants. 


Bookings of West Coast Mills Jump to 51 Percent 
Above the Production 


A tremendous expansion, of 55 percent, occurred in book- 
ings of identical West Coast mills during the two weeks 
ended May 6. Production increased about 7 percent, but 
bookings exceeded it by 51 percent and were far ahead of 
shipments. Big gains were shown in every division of the 
market, but especially in the domestic cargo and export. 

Demand from the rail trade has been stimulated by ad- 
vances, with larger ones definitely in prospect, but a good 
many orders have had to be turned back because mills are 
unwilling to accept them at present prices for deferred 
shipment, Yards are naturally a bit hesitant about taking 
immediate shipment, because they feel fairly sure of rail 
rate reductions, and are trying to weigh the probable 
amount of these against the probable mark-up in prices. 


In the intercoastal market there seems to be a good 
amount of speculative buying, because shipment can now 
be made at low water rates, and stabilization under the 
Copeland law is to be effective June 1. Whether all lines 
will adopt the $9.75 rate for June is still doubtful, but 
space is scarce because of a larger commodity movement 
to the East. A steep increase in the movement to southern 
California has resulted in a small surplus there, but build- 
ing is increasing and more yards are now inquiring. 

China has been the largest foreign buyer, with Japan 
holding back for an improvement in the exchange value of 
the yen; trans-Pacific rates are low. [Europe has been buy- 
ing more clears, and ship rates are stiffer. Lower exchange 
is permitting higher mill prices in dollars. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock More Active and Stronger 


Northern pine bookings in the week ended May 6 
amounted to nearly four times the output, which has re- 
cently been about 20 percent below last year’s. Shipments 
are further depleting mill stocks, and there is increasing 
difficulty in filling mixed car orders. Middle West box 
plants are buying in good volume, and country yards are 
sorting up stocks. Quotations are being advanced. 

There is very little northern hemlock being produced, 
and orders are more than twice last year’s, country yards 
in the Lake region showing a marked disposition to sort 
up their stocks. 


Shortleaf Is Finding Better Market in the South 


Shortleaf mills in the 
been finding a 


Carolinas and the Southeast have 
good market for their box grades, which 
have advanced, and it is believed that as the small stocks 
of the air drying plants are taken up, the kiln drying mills 
will be called on for larger quantities. There are three 
factors that tend to expand the demand for building grades 
—prospective increase of the southern farmer’s buying 
power, repair of recent tornado damage, and the upward 
tendency of prices. Higher grades and shed stocks have 
been moving better than in a long while, and the inquiry 
is encouraging. Buyers resist price advances, but all fac- 
tors of the trade feel they are bound to come, and it is 
believed that a moderate extension of credit facilities would 
start some buying to fill out yard stocks. 


Heavier Domestic and Foreign Demand, With Low Out- 
put, Strengthens Hardwood Market 


Sales of hardwoods showed a marked gain in the week 
ended May 6, those of southern woods being nearly three 
times the cut and far ahead of shipments, with northern 
volume maintained. Buying in the South is stimulated by 
reports of flooded lowlands, with further Valley rains lead- 
ing to the expectation that supply will be much restricted 
for a good part of the spring months. There has also been 
an improvement in consumption by industries, more orders 
coming from furniture and automobile factories, while 
flooring and millwork plants are taking rough stock on the 
basis of a better call from retail yards, and there continues 
a good sale of material for beer kegs and boxes and bar 
fixtures. Announcement of advances in ocean rates have 
made foreign users eager to get forward requirements 
loaded before these take effect, and there is a heavy move- 
ment to seaboard for May shipment. Low grades are the 
strongest, but all woods and items tend to advance; stocks 
long on sticks can be had at less than recently manufac- 
tured lumber. Buyers in general are in agreement with 
producers that further mark- -ups may be looked for. 


Statistics, Pages 32-33—-Market Reports, Pages 42-45—Prices, Pages 48-49 
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East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period April 26-29, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 

West moet Viowt Rost | be A most West East! West East West East 
ide e e e e Side Side Side Side Side Side Sid 
e 
on - * - ~~ 4 ——- ——_ Sone Ze Be S ee and os Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
en s a en s, 1x) 4 oards, Std. Leth. mension Dimension 
No. 117 2x4” 

Babetter B&better.. 16.25 16.50) Inch thick— ixse  . 1245 1204/12 & 14.. 12.26 11.64 1S & 14".. 12.50 12.85 

e e oc sos _ Pe v4 2 ° 6.69 “0% rd - «50 
i’ ees ween jemand gag , ee °17.56 .... 1x10 11.81 11.64|16’ ....... 12:83 11,83] 16) ;.-.--. 13.50 14:39 
Longleaf... 31.61 39.00 gp © “Bea foes 4 ss-oo Longs : 2x6" 12 & 14’.. .11.30 11,75 
N i Bé&better.. 17.38 17.24]. «...... 19.25 17.00) 1x8" ..... 12.53 3 56,12 & 14’.. 10.12 10.28] 46° *. yd 
ll Se We oinae 15.86 16.98|10" ...... 21.83 22.00] 1x10” 12.62 13.84] 16’ 1054 1658Tlace"***** 10.50 12.40 
Shortleaf. 99 12” ...... *25.88 34.00 a oe 13. 2 g” —o si —? 2x8 ; ‘ 

L ongle af. ‘ $1 5&6/4 No. 2 Boards, 1x12” > & 14’ 11.11 10.24 12 & 14 12.00 12.00 

le eens os 22.00 Surfaced Finish, thick— Standard Length ~ "pallinghe “3166 9°71 Seals oeces 2-00 13.00 

1x3” flat 10-20’ 9 EE *32.46 27.00) Shortleaf.. 14.32 12.52 2x10” 12 & 14’..%12.00 13 

OF a 17.78 20.29] B&better 510 "45.50 32.00| Longleaf... 18.18 18.21|12 & 14’.. 11.07 11.08]16’ ..... 7 e13'50 iste 

- eee 20.29 — er 40.25 43.00 sy 75 te 

No. 1..... 13.90 i74s|Ineh thick— == ‘ No. 1 Shortleat | 5) 550°" iow «tre 

a a 10.2 ik rier 21.89 20.50) Casing, mone & Jamb Dimension Xie . a lig +7 ere 14.18 

1x4” rift—  Meneee 92.17 20.20 0-20’ 2x4” 12 & 14’. 12.04 Tt). 14.60 *17.00 

B&better oP wenn 23.57 21.77 12 & 14’.. 13.93 13.69) 16 ------- 13.75 *11.89} 4, 20° 

B&better 9 is — 10" eer +3 4 os pa Ba&vetter, aan ee + Mo ret PEE: rimbers, 20’ and Under, 

Longleaf. 200112 39°96 33.50 S teens 25 90 24.75 | al oat No. 1 Longleaf o. 1 

No. 1— ~ ie mw ee € 39.26 33.50/15 10”. 32.50 26.94) 95 . gees Dimensi Longleaf— 

gl — 5 & 6/4 thick— 12 & 14 11.88 12.25] og» -_ 3x4 & 4x4” 16.75 16.06 
iortleaf. sgt 7 F gn 32.61 24.75 No. 1 Fencing and | SOC eT 12.12 13.5615¢" « ‘ se re 1x6—Sx8”. 13.97 15.57 

Longleaf..*25.50 ....1- gt 66 20 ge Boards, 10-20’ 2x8” t- & 14’. er 15.10} oe4x10" .- 20:00 $90 7 

No. 2.. ap 18.50 bye 37.66 oWV. 1x4” > ae eavlil2? & 14’ 12.50 12.91 . oeweteoeon 5.03 16.06 y* aby Py rey —— 

: vi 59 4 48.90|1x4" ..... 16.03 17.97 + ° id aes ~ 5x10-10x10"17.06 24 
1x4” flat - tesecs Cee 1x6 8.95 YS) 12.99 13.67| 2x6 " 
grain— 1x8” 222°. 1621 18:35 | 2x10" ‘| 12 -& 14’.. 12.86 14.00] Shortleaf— 

B&better.. 17.72 18.09|Inch thick— 1x10 "* 18.15 32.86/12 .-..... 15.33 15.25] 16" .....-- 12.57 15.00 | 3x4&12” . .926.92 34.50 

a Baska 15.58 16.93] 4” ...... 18.00 *17.50|1x12" :2/) 26.79 32.17]14" ------. 15.59 14.00] 2x8” Pet@axt™.. 15.92 1081 

a, ae 10.55 11.79] 6” ...... 19.19 *18.00 |} eaeee 15.44 16.00}12 & 14’.. 13.70 *13.12 |3x4&4x 5.22 13.81 
Ceiling, Standard  seeKvan 18.07 *18.33 me 3 Shiplap, 10 2x12” | eee 14.42 *14.59 | 4X6-8x8” 14.36 14.30 

Lengths | ree 21.81 *22.00| 1X8" +--+: 16.70 16.90/12 & 14’.. 19.15 16.38] 2x10” 3x4&10" .. 16.56 15.25 

x4”— 12 8.68 *31.67| 1X10 17.56 oo ckseves 19.61 16.50/12’ ....... *16.58 *17.55 | 2X10-10x10""16.12%13.35 

febetter.. 15.25 14.54 | Gaeeree 18.00 17.31 | 3X4&12" .. 19.00 22.75 

We Esives sess Se Plaster Lath No. 2 weqine, Sand- Partition, Standard | 16’ ....... 20.00 *18.39] ?X12-12x12"20.45 *17.13 

6 x4"— 3x1”, 4 ; ar ome bs s Lengths 2x12” oy 

B&better.. 15.57 16.19]No. 1. 2.52 2.16 — citit ant Sain ere a 112 & 14’.. 22.31 *21.46 crime & anon, SAGE 

No. 1..... 14.46 15.00|No. 2..... 1.58 1.55|1x6" &C.M. 10.7 s&better.. 18.54 20.00/16" ..... 28.84 *26.67]/ 1x4 & 6”.. 26.24 24.75 

| *. . «D4 xX « ) 26.24 24.75 
WESTERN PINES RED CEDAR SHINGLES DOUGLAS FIR 
Ss . ‘aush., r 6.—F fing are s 
Following f. 0. b. mill prices on actual sales PR nn gg lng po dg a — a ‘iaon, [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all Portiand, Ore., May 9.—Prices of straight 

tion by members during the period April 1-15, prices being based on four bundles to the and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 

inclusive. Averages include both direct and square: eent rate, from actual sales, direct only, 

Ww netesate sales, and are eee. on specified New grades, per square, May 4-6, are reported as follows by the 

items only. Quotations follow: Washington, Oregon and Davis Statistical Bureau: 

Pondosa Pine Royals, 24”"— British Columbia Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 1 pede weabenewnsenonee $2.05 to $2.50 B&B&btr Cc D 
tice 0 oe an hen wae. _ Dee e eee eee renee a. - i. 1x4 + -$05.50 $31.00 : 
C Select RL...... $31.37 $43.54 $39.50 sae Ed ate te So a ‘Flat Grain Flooring 
D Select RL...... 28.29 30.94 goat he -&% peed eee Toe s&btr Cc D 

, se a . Gs BS svveesscreseeusnens 0 to 2.25 , 254 75 99 TF 

sue S2S $24 PA $17.60 No.  BUEDIRASOS EO 1.30to 1.60 ~ CCOTBEROSCO REO O% sy ph vance 
Tf 64.6 ‘. Dh, Me decksdaevccneevawns 90 to 1.35 lad ccnaaag 
GPE, bbc ce nsbeseneds Hee8cewee 22.51 17.71 aeteilietens P “Mixed Grain Flooring 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 ae ” - mre DS eee $21.50 

- on A No. 1—18 1.70to 1.75 " 

a” Ms emaeneetae eenweae $16.75 $11.12 16” ( a 
li. “Sa ey eee 21.72 13.04 ——— " 5 9 OF - 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or S4 RW, a tat at 8.11 — 1 TELEPORT -e a go rap ede e ce came mwanee apr 19 ao 
1 w > NN i ° 0 90 i 0 » 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8" BND ciawnreansacarecanes 1.00to 1.25 Drop Siding, 1x6” 

SELEcTs S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. De sprees beebonecowad 29.25 25.50 23.00 
IE Dilbscerccetensaenua $36.81 - 117... eee 28.00 25.75 
D Select RL ene cacemeenaen 32.7 $45.40 NORTH CAROLINA PINE Common Beards and Shiplap 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 2 : : ” ” ” 
EAP E $29.03 $24.09 $12.27 | , Following are typical average f. 0 b. Nor- | no, 1 $25.00 s2a75 | $28.50 
SEE” srencnaceees 61.36 34.59 16.72 | folk prices received during the period April | No. 2...) . 0.75 51.00 93.35 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S RW, RL........ 9.54 | 21 to May 6, inclusive, as reported by the | No 3..°°°.)°! 18.2 1850 . 

Samer Pine a Carolina Pine Association: Prem were Pee pw , = : 
. tough: mension 
1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” 9 oe , No. 1, 2” thick— 

SeLects S2 or 4S— & war. & wadr & wdr pane 4 ~~ $24.50 ——— _ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
B&better RL . $70.00 ae $65.00 | won. ar 30x No. 1..... $14.50 <r $24.75 $25.00 $25.75 $26.50 $26.50 
C Select RL...... 61.62 og fe Seek eeeweses 19.00 Box No. 2..... eh 6 os 24.25 24.00 25.00 25.25 25.00 
D Select RL...... 45.00 wees 35.00 No. 1 No. 2 nes 23.50 23.00 24.50 25.25 25.50 

SuHop, 828S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 s& better No. 1 box box 10” ..... 25.25 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 
5/4 wees wee eeeeees $32.00 $24.50 $19.50 | 1x 4”... $23.90 ¥ -'* wesw ae h oe 
— petarrieeteee 32.2 21.57 soe ix 6” ....0.0. 22.75 sie ee Ss Seen’ os yee , 
OS NER eta yen 41.30 27.07 1x 6” 94°25 $19.50 $15.60 $12.00 tandom— NO. 3, 2KA™ eee eee eee eee $17.49 

Larch—Douglas Fir i  h 26 50 Seas taeip aetans No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 

No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”, 16’.........-+.. $13.18 | 1*_8 -------- 26.50 21.55 16.30 12.50 | 3x3 to 4x12” to 20’........ eee eee ees $28.00 

No. 1 Dimension, 2x6-8”, 16’........... 12.59 1xi@. itntalieoyiipons 28.00 24.15 16.65 14.20 OX to 12X12" to 40’... see eee eee eee eee 28.00 

No. 3 Common, S2 or 4S, 1x8” RL...... 10.53 | Ix! (70 40.10 20.25 14.75 — 

Vertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL.. 20.08 Edge 

’ L\dge B& Better 
ere. $28.60 5/412" 00... $41.25 WEST COAST LOGS 
Oe 2 Oe i«xes 36.50 BPS” ast keevecan 32.00 . 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE en ; [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
fark Strips— Portland, O May 9%—Log market quo- 
[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] B&better 4/4”.$18.00 BOM once oecces $ 9.50 A re., ry 9.—Log market quo 
Portland, Ore., May 9.—The following are Dressed: 91," 2” & Fir, yellow: Ungraded, $9@12. 

prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: Flooring— Wide Wider Fir, red: Ungraded, $809: small, $6. 

Finish— Factory stock— 3@ better 12” 993 90 $22.75 Hemlock: Ungraded, $5.50@6. 

: gpa tcatasea at 14.00 a¢ OF TE vase eeeeee 925.6 26.19 Red Cedar: epending on quality, $9@11. 
 sccasas $39.00 5/4 15.00 No. 1 common {i".......... 20.10 19.80 Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $10.50@11; 
1x4—10” 32.00 | Beabbtases: 16.00 ee gree 15.50 15.75 No. 3 $6@7 .™ % - 

: | iabtcgrientste 18.00 B&better bark strip partition.......... $19.00 Pe eee mn 

Bevel siding— © Mle roti 20.00 30x bark strips dressed..... 11.75 ' , 

” aati ales 23.00 2 Seattle, May 6.—Average prices of logs: 
0%5- pict ao a8.08 a sei ticoes tt ‘ Reofers, No. 2 Dressed: Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 
exer’ ve tg - Lath teeters 3.00 | 1x6” ........... a eer $17.25 Cedar: Shingle logs $10; lumber logs, $16. 

x6", rt.gr. : treen box..$8.50@10 De bos eatewess 16.15 DN ich Gatahernacs 20.10 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $6.50. 
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Following = prices of northern hard- cote tite te hinah cies, woe eating, fi eae ee oh eee ee 
woods, f. 0. b. ausau, Wis.: to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 18x2%"” 18x1%" %x2” %x1%” 
BrcH— Beveled Siding, %2-inch Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 $46.00 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 Clear “a” | oe Se Sees a oe os Se 

a 40-42 $30-32 $20-22 $15-17 $11-13 | 4-inch .............$19.00 $17.00 $14.00 | Sel. atd: wht.... @& ’ ; ; 

Ee ¥io43 32-85 *28-28 "18-20 “42-44 | S-inch 122.222.2221 23.00 19.00 16.00 | Sel. atd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 
 aalees 47-49 37-39 29-31 20-2 12-14 Ty ol atl aa 23.00 20.00 16.00 Clr. pln. wht.... 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
8/4 ae 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 12-14 Clear Bungalow Siding — —_ ae ; 42.00 44.00 pays = 
Oe ken 70-73 55-58 45-47 35-37 .... Kinch ‘inch | S0b Bee wet... Cees See we gee 
Bate: 80-82 65-67 55-58 45-48 ee epee ee peter re: 34.00 $26.00 | Sel. pin. red.... 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 
16/4... ,128-133 113-118 98-103... MEE econsnmacenecs siemens i400 *37.00 | No. 1 com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 
5/B esse 5-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 2 ahaa gsichil i? apttiben teb ee 56.00 wa. | NO 2 com. red.. 33.00 28.00 26.00 26.00 

eee 35-37 95-27 17-19 14-16 Fin’sh, B&better es 2 ea 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Thin 4/4. 35-37 25-27 17-19 eee ® 7 S2S or S48 x2” x1%” $ex2” 
tay or Rough | Cif até. wht........00. $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 

Oe i ee Pe $4200 | Clr. atd. red............ 59.00 69.00 70.00 
ee ndin 10-43 80-33 22-24 18-20 13-15 | 1x12” ...........ccccccccccccccccccsce 65.00 | SQ Gtd WRE..... +0000. 46.00 646.08 856.0 
| Bee 43-46 33-36 25-27 20-22 14-16 | 1x14, 16&18” (average)...... 21... lt. 90.00 | Sel. atd. red.........+. 66.09 636.2 6S oe 
OE cannes ee ee ae? eee a ~ een sereerenseres 100.00 | Clr. pin. wht........... 46.00 43.00 53.00 
pees GS-66 45-06 S8-06 SE-B4 16-16 | 1208086" ooo ooo oo ones ccc ence cecenes 105.00 | Clr. pin. red............ 46.00 432.00 49.00 
1 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 aN Ceiling or Fleering Sel. pin. WN e646 cae 42.00 38.00 45.00 
 aaeete 75-77 65-67 57-59 40-42 .... | 1x3@4” gence) Se Fae ORs --++-2+-e os foe we 

5 Wie Soe ein teire een ler aimee ei ated edlors. wre 30. 3 com. wht......... 29. : ‘ 

Keystock, 4/4 No. bebottes, $50-52; or on Discount on Moldings No. 1 COM. FOG...cccccee 27.00 25.00 24.00 
grades, "$55. sty or No. 1, ,$45- i he 1 aes = ge ee errr 64% Se oe 16.00 16.00 12.00 
&better, 5- or on grades a Ds SHORE GEROT BIG. < 5c. ckck ecco esavn 54% 

No. 1, Additional discount for 10,000 feet or New York delivered prices may be obtained 
he roapetagy 5% a win gh gta Be i 5030. stock, $9; 

nm Mano AP eee eset eer eceee sees votes or ne or ne 

A/4 onsen 30-33 22-24 15-18 10-12 Clear Lattice 5/16" 4 to ag Se ft. Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 

 ebeem 40-43 25-27 20-22 11-123 1%” $0.23 by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 

DE cesees ah SER 18-08 84-48 | 28" 0a a eee 

|, eeeee a 29-31 22-24 11-13 Ce sevrrnbennee ends eee ew sere skrenseea 31 

BP cswen 0-63 50-52 36-38 .... 

12/4 215 90-95 | 80-83 60-62 40-43 CHICAGO MOVEMENT 

poy ne MAPLE FLOORING Coheeee receipts and shipments of lumber 

Michigan and Wisconsi fl an shingles, in thousands, were reported by 

OE cacus (2-44 32-34 26-28 18-20 12-14 | quote as follows on northern hard maple | L:_C, West, statistician, ‘of the Board of 

ae 47-49 37-39 30-32 20-22 14-16 | flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: Trade, for the four weeks, April 3 to 29, 

as 52-54 42-44 35-37 95-27 14-16 First , Semen Third ye a i —- for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 

8/4 ...... 62-64 52-54 40-42 28-30 14-16 ie cere , ser Apri , 1933, with comparative figures for 

/ 9a-9 va-o ) Sa “bees mere eee ek $48.00 38.00 $23.00 the corresponding periods of 1932: 

SorT ELM— — ee ' r Receipts 
As No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 E . : :; Ship- Above- 
ssa. 35-37 22-24 18-20 13-15 sumber— teceipts ments Shipments 
5/4 38-40 25-27 20-22 15-17 ND DRIED WHITE MAPLE Feb. 27 to) 1933 58,830 17,106 . "724 
6/4 38-40 25 - 27 20-22 16-18 Prices on end dried whit April 1 41932 59,086 22,688 36,398 
Y) ore 38-40 27-29 20-22 16-18 | mills, lower Michigan: rs = : Sane a 
10/4 ..... 45-47 35-37 25-27 ne FAS No. 1 & sel Inc. or dec... —256 —5,582 §+-5,326 
12/4 ..... 50-52 40-42 30-32 4/4 $100.00 < 0.00 Jan, 1 to 11933 201,379 62,863 138,516 
el 4/4 wrrecereresecesrseres sees $ LA ay + April 1 §1932 264,890 103,560 161,330 
Me-PAS Selects No.1 No.2 No.3 he eue bora nich bee 105.00 75.00 — ' 3 5 - 

0-42 “stan 88a ths MME a, ners cammeuranuns 105.00 SEee | Tee OF ONE... “CREE <P eee 
OE) Sania 40-42 30-32 20- 15-17 11-13 ls 
Saale AGcA7 85087 S5c87 18:80 12214 | 10/4 -----ecccccccceecenes 120.00 90.00 | Shingles— . = 
6/4 50-52 40-42 30-32 20-22 12-14 | 12/4 ---eeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 130.00 100.00 | Feb. 27 to) 1933 11,470 10,027 1,443 
8-4 _..... 50-52 40-42 30-32 24-26 12-14 as Sha etic: ———e 
Seite Madi ans J p - | Inc. or dec. $4,424 —984 §+45,408 

FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 ve ine a costin if 0 ro- | Jan. o 933 31,869 31,520 349 
ae Protge cen’ aa ae fi . : 9g P | April 1 §1932 29,610 40,786 = *11,176 
-: bbeee 70.72 45-47 20-22 15-17 duced eight high-class salesmen for Sian te dit Tr eee ee 
os" 75-77 50-52 20-22 16-18 , ne. oF GeG..... 2,259 —9,266 §11,525 
10/4 . 80-82 70-72 25-27 18-20 an advertiser. REACH the BEST *Shipments above receipts. 
90-92 80-82 50-52 Se . §Last figures in each group give difference 
12/4 . 100-105 90-95 55-57 30-32 | in the INDUSTRY | between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 
Following were average sales prices reported for southern hardwoods during the week ended May 2, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rev Gum— RED OAK— / , 
Qtd. FAS... 59.25 Bhs .. eee. 60.00@ 60.75 60.00 ar see. Seen Cee” .Ceticeweees cuetekescowke seeeeeaewaa 
No. 1&sel. 34.50@ 36.75 38.00@ 39.25 39.25 40.25@ 42.00 Pin. FAS. 50.00@ 58.00 55.75@ 63.00 63.00 65.00@ 79.25 
Pin. FAS... 44.75@ 47.75 55.25 ak ee er No. 1&sel. 40.50@ 49.50 46.75@ 47.00 .........05. 50.00 
No. 1&sel. 32.75@ 36.00 ..........-. eS ee ae rer Pe Ss OE, BAO Se Se ecice esses SROs ae teem 45.50 
nak ae) 8 8=3=)3) # # £hanedanbane Seeders ebenek “sawhsteae cea MIXED OAK— 
Sap GumM— Sa. wormy. SO.25@ FO.7G  .nccaccvcscs ee 00ti”t«CG nn ghee 
Qtd. FAS... 33.75@ 46.75 38.50@ 40.00 42.50 42.00@ 46.75 PoPLAR— 
No. 1&sel. 28.25@ 35.25 28.50@ 30.00 30.00@ 34.50 32.00@ 35.75 Pin. Saps 37.25@ 38.00 
A khan wake eens este ole 24.50@ 26.25 Saps&sel. 42.00 - —_— Mae oc come 
PAS, 13° pais No. 1&sel. 29.25@ 31.25 30.25 35.00 ME ate es 
« oS £0 5.610.6 6 0.6.6 8.6 i TL eT Te Te ee Co ee y 2 
| re rereerere 44.75 1 eee Te i acck: e aee 
No. 1&sel. 27.50@ 33.00  . BR: *) eee 34.00 No. ee 23: 75@ RM Cet Ace tes eRe Ar ee ek es 
No. 2com. 20.00@ 23.50 21.75 i” §=§=—Ss eeebiwe reese i ee a rr ee ee ee 
BLACK GumM— a rere 53.00@ 57.75 56.00 53.75@ 59.00 54.50@ 57.75 
Qtd. No. 1 nest, at - No. 1&sel.. 34.50@ 43.75 40.00@ 43.50 36.00 38.00@ 50.75 
© ael..... SEEO@ BEO0  nccscacass 0G 0 2 200-_s whe rezeenF i Seen. S020 #  i#j§§* ssndcedevais a 8 —=—ssé#pps Sm antec ae alae 
TUPELO BEECH— 
ee PM. or eenaneonees 36.50 $0.50 ' FAS 2 
No. 1asei. 2.12... 1227 P8254 30.25 30.50 BRNO Sir ctcoery Skedecey, teenies 32:00 
Pin. FAS... 32.00 31.75@ 35.25 31.25@ 32.75 ............ eye AREERL eee. ocapdieate aad 25-00 
No. 1&se 1. 24.50 . a '. Syren ener se ee rhe a ene ay ne ee eS oo 
No. 2... Tee SESS Set ewteenwkeee wake eedwene’s 7 = ; 59.50 
Pans Re erueresees Fevanthesets, sae awnienenil Sraitegeres So.50 
re. Qi es in Sssceedeuake. .wendnanenKis Me. Bins: VEEL EEE ERE EG 
ee OC; <iiccn,beaied. aaetuamemewe:” euleieeeiwad Corton woop— 
Wuire Oaxk— Co ae SS. 760) 4036 SESE BLOE oc.disicccicces “sercecucvass 

Qtd. FAS... 77.75 <4 Mo. ideel.. 81.750 96.35 SE.850 S080 ......0.c000  canecsnenens 

No. 1&sel. 52.00@ 55.50 ............ 53.50 22 seseeeceeeee epee Bk | rrr errr 

DMs hakepusatenk <ehaadtrwente 35.50 Tl hae 

No. 1 ar EE i er Ree ne Rares Cana gig pear ese aa oan 
strips nN a en a ct kh a eT No. 1&sel hi eS Beer Tere a ee ee re 31.50 

we ee ee TE ae ee). ie a No. 2 com 22.25 wa « | 4) Kgaewabanetens! as ieee ee Raw 

co og MN ue eeswieaths Gaeehae anes CHERRY— 

I In, FAS... 50.25@ 65.75 61.00@ 80.00 63.00 76.25 yy re Ok RS ee a eo aN ey Ee yee ry, 

No. 1&sel. 37.75@ 47.75 41.50@ 50.75 ............ 416.25 ee SOON. SEI kk wea EREe (Sse ateeedee Sea ieis 
Pi Se OOS I Rc Sel co rie tate cee Tere ce PEecan— 

No, _ cig IEEE. “acca: a orien g Gg ay D> alee ear ree Sh a eee ee mee ee eb oer 55.25 55.25 55.25 58.25 
No. DE EES cc lavcccksun- aecaseanse ve." taieiadendis WR ce) Ge ses De pet Pe eT 38.75 
Sd. wormy 31. —_—. °°» }4£wiwwinduwihe) 265 ee Manan 33.50@ 45.00 No. 1&sel.. 40.25 40.25 40.25 43.25 
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CHESTER H. ROGERS, 66, for years promi- 
nent in the lumber industry in Minnesota, 
died at his home in Virginia, Minn., April 28. 
He had been ill for several weeks. Mr. 
Rogers was born at Menomonie, Wis., in 1866, 
and “grew up” in the manufacturing end of 
the lumber business, since his father, the late 
Clayton Rogers, was a pioneer in the industry 
in the middle West. Chester Rogers went to 
Virginia, Minn., in 1909, where he became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. plant when 


that company was or- 
ganized. He remained with the concern until 
operations were ended in 1930, when he re- 
tired. In his earlier youth he had been 
associated with the Weyerhaeuser interests 


in Wisconsin, beginning work at Hayward, 


Wis., at the age of 12. His father at that 
time was in charge of operations for the 
Weyerhaeuser interests at Hayward. He 
afterward was located for a time at Little 
Falls, Minn., and Scanlon, Minn., being mar- 
ried at the latter village. Very active in 
Virginia civic affairs, Mr. Rogers was mem- 


ber of a number of 
the Chamber 


fraternal orders, and of 
of Commerce. He was a direc- 
tor of the Virginia State Bank. He is sur- 
vived by his widow; a sister, Mrs. E. L. 
Catlin, Sand Point, Idaho; and six brothers, 
Earl M., Roy and Dana, of Tacoma, Wash.; 
Guy L., of Bellingham, Wash.; J. H., Auburn, 

C 


Wash., and L. D., New Westminster, 
Masonic funeral services were held in Vir- 
ginia April 30, and interment was at the 
family plot in Hayward, Wis. 


SIMON J. PEABODY, 81, of Columbia City, 
Ind., passed away May 1 at his Daytona 
Beach estate in Florida. His father had built 
a small mill at Arcola, Ind., and at 15 the 
son began to work there, becoming head 
sawyer when 18, but as it operated only three 
days a week, he bought a shingle mill in 


that town in 1869 to use his off time. He 
investigated reports of great stands of hard- 
wood along the Detroit, Eel River and Illi- 
nois Railroad (later the Panhandle branch of 
the Pennsylvania), and, interesting Eli 


Meiser, in the fall of 1871 they erected a plant 


at what was afterward known as Taylor 
Station. His partner sold out the following 
spring, and Mr. Peabody met much discour- 
agement in the panic of 1873, but he built 
his success cn the care with which he filled 
an order from the Rock Island for three cars 


as repeats amounted to more than the mill 
capacity, and he turned some of the busines 
to other mills, furnishing specifications, his 
trade soon amounting to a hundred cars a 
month. In a few years he had mills at Chili, 
Denver, Rochester, Wabash, Lafountaine, 
Pierceton, Bourbon and Akron in addition t 
those at Taylor Station and Columbia City. 
The 8S. J. Peabody Co. now operates at Colum- 
bia City, Bourbon and Hoover. He was twice 
married, but both wives and an only child 
by the first preceded him in death, his only 
survivor being a brother. 





MRS. ELIZABETH STEPHENSON MORGAN, 
58, wife of J. Earl Morgan, president of the 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of 
sash and doors, died May 3 at Mercy Hospital 
of complications following an operation. Mrs. 
Morgan was born at Marinette, Wis., the 
daughteg of the late Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son, pioneer northern Wisconsin lumberman. 
During her early childhood she spent several 
years in Washington, while her father was 
in Congress. In 1898 she christened the bat- 
tleship Wisconsin when it was launched at 
San Francisco. She was married in 1901 to 
J. Earl Morgan, at Marinette, following which 
the couple came to Oshkosh to reside. Mrs. 
Morgan was active in church, social and club 
work, and in a quiet way did much charitable 
work Besides her husband, one daughter 
survives 


A. I. BUCKWALTER, of Union, Miss., who 
had been badly injured by a fall three weeks 
before, died April 28 in hospital. He was 
president of the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., 
of Union, president of the Paschal Lumber 


Co., of Walnut Grove: president of the Peo- 
ples Bank, Union, and director of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Meridian. He was 


born at Howard Siding, 


Pa., and after grad- 
uation from college 


entered the business of 
his father, the late J. R. Buckwalter, whose 
business was carried on in Kentucky and 
Mississippi for many years. A. I. Buckwalter 
played an active part in all civic movements 
affecting his community and State. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and a son, 
and three sisters 


HARRY J. 


ATKINSON, 67, of Honesdale, 


Pa., died suddenly April 24 at his desk in the 
office of the Atkinson Lumber Co., Hawley, 
Pa., of which he was president This firm 


recently succeeded the Atkinson Box & Lum- 


ber Co., 
Atkinson took 


founded 1813, and of which 
charge in 1898, on the 
of his father, ‘becoming its president in 
He was noted for his generosity to 
causes, took a keen interest 
and was active on the school 
a lover of birds, and had built many bird 
houses to furnish a haven for them. Surviv- 
ing him are his widow and three daughters, 
five grandchildren and a si 


Mr. 
death 
1908, 
good 
in young people, 
board. He was 


sister. 





GEORGE A. PECK, 54, a well known logger 
of Washington and British Columbia, com- 
mitted suicide April 19 in his hotel room in 
Seattle, Wash., by shooting himself following 
a long fight to regain his health. Up to two 
years ago he operated a logging company 
in British Columbia, which he had organized. 


Failure of this company was followed by his 
illness from heart trouble, from which he 
suffered greatly. He came to the Pacific 


Norhwest from Pennsylvania, and for a num- 
ber of years was woods foreman and super- 
intendent of the Northwest Lumber Mill at 
Kerriston, Wash. He is survived by a son, 
George, and a daughter, Jane, both living in 
Vancouver, B. C 


WILLIAM H. SCHNEIDER, 62, prominent 
lumber dealer at Canton, Ohio, proprietor of 
the W. H. Schneider Lumber & Storage Co., 
died May 5. His death followed an illness 
of several days. 

Born in Jackson township, Mr. Schneider 
began when a boy to work with lumber, and 
when i 


still a young man was considered an 
expert cabinet maker. He later installed a 
planing mill at his home, gradually expanded 
this line, and a number of years ago or- 
ganized the lumber and storage company 
which bears his name. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, Merlin, four sisters and two 


brothers, 

JOHN WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 7), 
Wayne, Wis., associated with his 
William Chapman, in the firm of William 
Chapman & Son, lumber, material and seec 
dealers, died May 4 at his home after a short 
illness of pneumonia and heart complications 
He was ‘born in South Wayne in 1863, where 
his father engaged in the lumber and grain 
business and later took his sons into the busi- 


South 
Jay 


son, 


ness. At the father’s death in 1904, the firm 
KE. A. Chapman & Bro. was formed, and in 
1927 John William assumed ownership. His 
widow, two sons and a daughter survive. 





MARK BERTRAM COVELL, 84, Whitehall, 


Mich., died April 21. He was the last mem- 
ber of a pioneer lumber family of Michigan, 
prominent in the White Lake area, which 
owned large timber stands, the C. E. & M. B 
Covell mill, and operated two barges between 
Whitehall and Chicago In recent years he 
was handicapped by blindness, but had con- 
tinued active in various lines of business 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and a son. 

CHARLES MAY, 60, of Marine, Ill, April 
25 ended his life by hanging, apparently 
without cause. He was in the retail lumber 
business under his own name, was vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, and was 


recently re-elected to the 
sors, on which he had 
years. Surviving him 
and a daughter. 


board of supervi- 
served for eighteen 
are his widow, three 
sons 
JOE C. HART, 60, of Lakin, Kan., after 
several years of ill health, died in hospital 
April 16, at Garden City. He had entered the 
lumber business in partnership with T. C. 
Thorp, and their business was later incorpo- 
rated as Hart-Thorp & Co.; later Mr. Hart 
purchased the interest of Mr. Thorp, and the 
company was re-named J. C. Hart & Cx 





W. A. WEBSTER, 76, for many years treas- 
urer of the Dix Lumber Co., retail dealers 
at North Cambridge, Mass., from which he 


retired several years ago, died April 29 at 
his home in Waltham, Mass. He was the 
father of W. A. Webster, jr.. who has for 


many years operated a lumber vard in Water- 
town. 


MRS. ELLA WHALEY CRUIKSHANK, wife 
of Charles A. Cruikshank, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cruikshank Lumber Co., 


of Hannibal, Mo., died May 1 after an illness 
of six weeks, in the Levering Hospital, that 
city. She is survived by her husband, a 
daughter and a son, a sister and a niece. 

LEWIS WALKER, 53, former manager of 
the Ashley Farmers Lumber Co., Ashley, N. D., 
died at his home in that city recently. He 
had been manager of the Ashley company 
from 1908 until Jan. 31, 1929, when he suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke. He is survived by 
his widow, three sons and a daughter. 
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CHARLES WILLIS, 98, of Canton, Ohio 
died April 26. Mr. Willis was a native of 
Belfast, Ireland, and came to Canton seventy 


years ago. For many years he was asggp. 
ciated with his brother as a partner in the 
Willis Lumber Co. Survivors include a daugh. 


ter and one son. 

JOHN N. NELSON, 52, New Rochelle, N, y, 
died May 7. He was owner of the Nelson 
Woodworking Co. He was a native of 


Sweden, had come to the United States thirty. 
two years ago, and has been in New Rochelle 
for the last twelve years. Surviving him are 
his widow and two children. 





GEORGE 8S. MUNROE, of 
died in hospital May 4 following an opera. 
tion. He was head of Munroe & Co., whole. 
salers and commission salesmen, of New York 


New York City, 


City and Elizabethtown. Mrs. l. F. Munroe 
was a partner in the business, and besides 


her there survive a son and a daughter, 


JOHN BURCHARD TERRY, 53, an account. 


ant for the Caddo River Lumber Co., died 
unexpectedly April 27 of a heart ailment at 
his home in Kansas City, Mo. He was born 
in Waterbury, Conn. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, a sister and a brother. 
GIBSON R. RANDLE, 48, of Ennis, Tex 


died April 26. He was manager of the Ennis 
branch of Wm. Cameron & Co., and had been 
in the company’s employ for the last fourteen 
years. He is survived by his wife and a son, 
two sisters and two brothers. 


HORACE WOOLDRIDGE, 37. of Gaines- 
ville, Tex., died April 29. He was a member 
of J. C. Wooldridge Lumber Co., which oper- 
ated country retail vards. He is survived by 
his widow, two stepdaughters, a and 
four brothers. 


sister 


REID, 





ROBERT EDWIN president Reid 
Bros. Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., died 
April 25. He was vice president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Co. and a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters and a son. 

JOSEPH HART, 80, an early pioneer of 


Snohomish and Skagit counties, Washington 
and prominent at Sedro-Wooley, died April 
28 at Everett, Wash. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters 

WHEELER, 66, salesman 


FRED H. for the 





Henry Kohler Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

fell dead of a heart attack May 5. A widow, 

two daughters and three sons survive. 
MRS. MALINDA A. MAXWELL, 91, and 


widow of E. G. Maxwell, formerly prominent 





in Michigan lumbering, died April 21 at her 
home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JOHN F. HINSHAW, 77, of Gering, Neb. 
died April 25 after a year of failing health. 
He was head of the J. F. Hinshaw Lumber 
Co., retailer, and had resided in Gering for 
fourteen years 





News Letters 











(Continued from Page 43) 
trade for boxes, because it takes 
a stencil well. It was selling for $6.50 sev- 
eral months ago, but has advanced to $10, 
mill. Oak inquiries have been rather plenti- 
ful, but orders have not developed. Poplar 
and ash have not been in demand, nor has 
cottonwood. High grades of hardwoods have 
not been in much demand as they are used 
principally in export. Inquiries from over- 
seas are fair, but orders are very slow in 
developing. 

A solid cargo of more than two million feet 
of pine lumber will go to sea May 9 aboard 
the Florida, for Italy. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwood demand, both domest¢ 
and export, has been better than for a year 
or more. Prices on practically the entire list 
have been advanced $1 to $5. Though some 
lumber, on sticks for two or three years, }§ 
selling cheap, new lumber brings a premium. 
With small stocks in the hands of consumers 
and producers, there is but little doubt that 
present demand will continue. 


to the beer 


Domestic—The best buyers are box plants, 
furniture manufacturers—particularly in the 
Carolinas—and automobile factories. Box 
manufacturers have bought primarily cot 
tonwood, and today very little dry cotton- 
wood is available, so many cutting orders 
have been placed by the manufacturers of 
beer cases, and prices have advanced rapidly. 
Bar fixtures and tables, and general lhouse- 
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hold furniture have been in demand. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers have found demand 
improving, and most of them are speeding 
up production. There has been a seasonal 
improvement in demand from retail lumber 
dealers and manufacturers of interior trim 
and sash and doors. The improvement in 
demand for flooring has increased sales of 
fooring oak considerably, and this item has 
peen advanced slightly. 





Foreign.—Steamship operators have an- 
nounced increased ocean rates for June, and 
an influx of business for lifting in May has 
resulted. Shipments for May to United King- 
dom ports will be approximately double those 
of any previous month for the last year or 
more. There has been an advance in prices 
of $1 to $5, particularly on red and white 
oak, which are in demand in England. There 
has also been a nice demand for ash, but the 
advance in this species is not so marked as 
in oak. 


Production.—Weather has not been favor- 
able to heavy production, and output has 
remained at about 20 percent of normal. Some 
mills are running short of various items and 
were planning to reopen on short schedules, 
but will have to wait until floods recede from 
timber stands. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine market conditions 
have been much better. Many report April 
business larger than that for any month 


since early in 1931, and the market is now 
far from dull, although recent price ad- 
vances may have slowed up demand a bit. 
Southern farmers are going to have more 
dollars and are going to make a lot of re- 
pairs, additions, alterations etc. The south- 
ern States in normal times take up more 
than fifty percent of the production of Caro- 
lina pine mills. 


Higher Grades—There have been more in- 
quiries for B&better, and some sales have 
been made. Yards are hampered by credit 
stringency. Mills with small unsold stocks 
have advanced prices. There has been a bet- 
ter demand for No. 1 common in the South 
and in the East. 


Box makers have been kept very busy, 
largely by the beer trade. Good air dried 
edge box is far from plentiful, and more kiln 
dried stock is bound to be bought before 
long. There has been a better demand for 
dressed and resawn stock box in 4/, 5/ and 
6/4, and the quantity of 5/4 available is very 
small. Box mills are also buying more good 
air dried stock box, but are fighting any 
price advance. Retail yards are not buying 
much stock box. More attention is being 
given to No. 2 stock box, dressed. 


Shed Stock—Many planing mills specializ- 
ing in kiln dried stock report business very 
much better in April. The small air drying 
roofer mills have been kept fairly busy also, 
and have marked up prices. Georgia roofers 
have not been so active, but mills have quite 
a few unfilled orders, and it is not easy now 
to buy 6-inch at $8, and 8- and 10-inch for 
$9 f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods—Cottonwood and poplar, of 
both low and higher grades, are probably the 
most active woods, being bought for beer 
cases and boxes and slack barrels. Prices 
On cottonwood and poplar are up an average 
of 10 percent. Demand for oak for beer kegs 
and barrels is taxing the capacity of whole- 
Salers, and prices are advancing on 38-inch 
and thicker oak, because of acute searcity. 
Quotations by local wholesalers for thick oak 
range from $140@160, and they say it is 
almost impossible to fill orders for vats and 
tubs even at that figure. This oak must be 
thoroughly air dried and kiln dried. Orders 
for oak for truck and auto factories are also 
more active. Ash, maple and elm are also 
more in demand. More inquiries are being 
received from furniture factories also, for 
inch oak, poplar and chestnut of the higher 


grades, and also gum and chestnut core 
Stock. 


Softwoods—Prices of pine are up 5 to 10 
Percent, with retailers actively ordering 
cars of common to fill out stocks. Sales 
to millwork and interior trim factories are 
more active. Cypress prices are up an aver- 
age of 5 percent, and orders and inquiries 
are stronger for tank stock. 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 


Ee fF ff 
Two 


wtive issues..........55 cents a line '! 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..... -.+--$2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 








Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 

industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 

and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber: and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED 
Employment 


PRACTICAL MILL SUPT. AND MANAGER 
Will be available soon; 20 yrs, buying exp.; under- 

















stand every phase of industry, time, study and 
costs. Last 3 yrs. on block flooring, nationally 
known. Ref. exchanged. 


Address ‘‘W. 59,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY SAW FILER 


Knife grinder and all around millwright in factory 
and sawmill. 30 yrs. exp. Best ref. 
Address “W. 50,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Wants position. Age 30, fast, efficient. References. 
Address ‘“‘W. 55,”" care American Lumberman., 














YARD MANAGER, 14 YRS. EXP. LUMBER, COAL 
Paints, Hardware, etc. Good on sales and collec- 
tions: reas, salary; investigate. 

Address “W. 65,” care American Lumberman. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Wants connection with concern whereby can prove 
worth and earn permanent position. Can handle 
all details: accounting, purchases, sales, collections 
and financtal statements. South preferred. 
Address “W. 64,” care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL SAWMILL OPERATOR 


18 yrs. exp. in operation and construction of Band 
and Circular mills. Practical knowledge of all 
steam appliances. Will go anywhere. Ample ref. 





as to character and ability. -~ 
Address “W. 63,” care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED 
Employment 














EXPERIENCE FOR SALE 


Well known lumberman with fine record of suc- 
cessful mill management including sales office and 
purchasing office supervision seeks new connection 
due to liquidation of lumber interests of present 
connection. Thoroughly experienced in Northern 
and Southern Woods, also Western. Prefer Chi- 
cago sales office, but go anywhere. Nation-wide 
acquaintance increased through activity in associa- 
tion work over several years. Start at moderate 
Income and prove worth. Correspondence invited. 
A‘idress “‘W. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER SALESMAN 


Highly successful, with excellent Chicago follow- 
ing, desires to make a new connection. Ten years 
with present firm. Would consider position in or 
out of city. Must be permanent. 

Address ‘““W. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements every week. 
Is to advertise in a paper that reaches 
the people who would be interested in 
what you want to sell. When you want 
to sell anything used in the lumber 
patie and allied industries, advertise 
n the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HUSTLER—EXCEPTIONAL EXPERIENCE 


45 yrs. old; with one firm 26 yrs.; lumber, coal ice, and 
all lines building materials. Quick and accurate 
at figures. Would start in any position to prove 
ability. I am your man at any reasonable pay. 
Will go anywhere. Best of references to character 
and ability. 

Address “W. 60,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL SALES PROMOTION 


Employed retail lumberman with over ten years’ 
experience, including yard management, seeks op- 
portunity with live concern in ‘‘unit selling,’’ ad- 
vertising, and promotion of building materials. 
A-1 references, qualifications. Young, married, 
good personality. 

Address “W. 43,’’ care American Lumberman., 


DRAFTSMAN, BILLER AND ESTIMATOR 


15 years’ experience, wants position with reliable 
company. References. 
Address ‘“‘W. 42,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN, ESTIMATOR 


Might make small investment; 20 years experience, 
also civil-structural engineer, designer in building 
construction. Age 35; reference. 

Address “T. 76," care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


With wide acquaintance among dealers. 

aggressive, alert, good personality. 

sider other line. Must be permanent. 
Address “W. 46," care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN—EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Long experience and well versed in retail sales, 
collecting, and accounting. Best of references. 
Address “T. 81,,"° care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANT TO TRADE 


Good city income property consisting of store 
buildings and high class apartments for something 
in lumber industry. Prefer good yards in middle- 
west but submit what you have to offer. 

Address ‘“‘W. 56," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In small city. Preference given Illinois, Indiana 
or Ohio. Low investment, must be priced right. 
Give full particulars, including price. 

Address “W. 61,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Age 40, 
Would con- 
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WANTED 











FOR SALE | 


FOR SALE 











Timber and Timber Lands 


WILL BUY FOR CASH—WALNUT VENEER 
LOGS 





Also standing Walnut Timber. 
Address “‘W. 48,’" care American Lumberman. 





Miscellaneous 


ORDERS FOR WHITE ASH, H. & S. 
Red oak, 
sawn to 











MAPLE 

basswood or other Northern hardwoods 

your specifications up to 30 feet long. 

H. H. YOUNG LUMBER CoO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


| FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 


—Psyyyy—eyy—r~——~—w 


OREGON BAND & RESAW PINE MILL 


Bargain. Located in timber on common carrier 
R. R. and W. and E. improved short haul Highway 
across state to Vale-Owyhee $22,000,000 U. S. pro- 
ject under construction. Plenty cheap timber, pay 
as cut, downhill to Mill Log Pond. For particulars, 
address “T,. 90," care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 
Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, 











~s 





a 











Ind. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
North Central Wisconsin, doing a good business. 
Will sell stock and rent yard and buildings. This 
will stand investigation. 

Address ‘“‘T. 79,"" care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIAL BUSINESS 





For sale, located at Kirkland, Ill. 65 miles west 
of Chicago, on State Highway No. 72 & C. M. St. 
P. & Pac. R. R Only one yard in town, no en- 
cumbrances Privately owned 
H. JOHNSON, Kirkland, IIl. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 
By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 


and sellers, A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified secticns. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill, 





LUMBER, COAL & MASON MATERIAL YARD 





On Long Island. Complete stock. Fine layout. 
No old stock. Cash $20,000.00. balance easy terms. 
Last year’s business $127,000.00. Must sell, part- 
ners disagree. 

Address “W. 38,” care American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Building material vard in good small town in 
Eastern Indiana—good farming community. Low 

taxes. Enclosed yard. 
Address “W. 28,’ care American Lumberman. 





LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. Address TWOHY 
LUMBER CoO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 








Retail Lumber Yards 


LBR., COAL, BLDG. SUPPLY YARD 


Small N. Ill. village. Farm trade. Earn good liv- 
ing, sound business, staple stock. No risk. Small 
investment bldgs. Cash or bankable notes. HOL- 
COMB-DUTTON LBR. CO., Sycamore, III. 





a 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Indiana Co. seat. Excellent prospects for present 


and future business. Large territory. Low in- 
vestment. 
Address “W. 56," care American Lumberman. 





ILLINOIS RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Prosperous county seat community. Clean stock. 
Splendid possibilities. Will stand any investigation. 

Address ‘‘W. 57,"’ care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT ONE OF THE BEST 


“One man” yards, doing over $17,500.00 cash busi- 
ness last year? Located in the heart of the in- 
dustrial and laboring class sections and on heavy 
traffic thoroughfare—in one of the principal cities. 
Rent $25.00 per month, sheds and room for seven 
ears of stock—have small truck—car and trailer— 
saws—office equipment, ete.—no inventory to pur- 
chase. Price $2,000.00 cash for all—necessary to 
move my family south. For details write 
“W. 58,”" care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED—OAK CUTTING ORDERS 


Loads in Illinois. Can meet competition. 
inquiries, BAILEY LBR. CO., Parkersburg, 





Send 
Til. 





WANT CONTRACT TO SAW HARDWOOD 


And box lumber to your specifications. 
EK. F. KINNEY, Victoria, Mich. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS 


25,000 acres virgin timber close to Michigan. 
Border on shores of Lake Superior. Estimate 
80,000,000 feet Birch, 20,000.000 feet Hard Maple, 
20,000,000 feet Hemlock, 6,000,000 feet White Pine, 
6,000,000 feet Spruce, 8,000,000 feet Balsam, 3,- 
000,000 feet Oak, 60,000 Cedar Poles, 1,000,000 
Cedar Ties, a large quantity of lath and shingle 
timber and Box wood. Rail and water shipment 
and Motor road ideally located for Export to 
U.S. A. and English Market. Will sell at bargain 
price for immediate sale. Apply 
THE GREAT LAKES LUMBER COMPANY 

320 Albert St., East, Sault St. Marie, Ont., Canada. 











HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL. 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you wart to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—87,000 ACRES—$1.909 ACRE CASH 


Land and young pine timber southern Miss. 
Address “W. 66,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—ABOUT THIRTY MILLION FEET 


Long Leaf Virgin Timber. HERMAN H. WEFEL, 
JR., Mobile, Ala. 





Logging Ry. Equipment 


CARS—RAILS 
40 Steel Flat Cars, 40 ft. 80,000 
gondolas, box cars and cabooses. 
all weights. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY, 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 


Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 865s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Ibs. cap. Also 
Relay rails of 








Used Machinery 


FOR SALE—SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Nailing Machines 
3 track Doig, 
track Doig. 
30 track Doig Special 10’ 6” open back. 
8 track Morgan Cleater. 
12 track Morgan Cleater. 
Band Resaws 
72” single McDonough resaws for 8” blades. 
60” single McDonough resaws for 8” blades, 
54” twin Mershon resaws for 7” blades. 
Cut off and rip saws 
No. 9 Fischer Automatic cut off saws. 
Towsley and American rip saw tables. 
24” Montague self feed gang rip. 
Surfacers 
No, 450 S. A. Woods double surfacer sectional feed 
and chip breakers. 
No. 59 S. A. Woods single surfacer sectional feed 
and chip breakers. 
No. 6 Rochester single surfacer sectional 
and chip breakers. 
Miscellaneous 
Dennis single chuck horizontal boring machine. 
Late model Famous shavings baler. 
Dust and shavings exhausters. 
Double and triple leather belting 12” to 25” wide, 
Shafting 1% to 44 together with collars, pillow 
block and couplings. 
Complete filing room equipment. 
Complete Boiler and Engine room equipment. 
ASSOCIATED BOX CORPORATION, 
New Castle, Pa, 





4 track Doig, 5 track Doig, 24 


feed 





COMPLETE VENEER MFG. EQUIPMENT 
’-7’ & 9° BAND SAW MILLS, Automatic Filing 
Machines. 

Veneer Slicers, PEELERS, Circular Saws. 
24 Chain CONVEYORS. 
2-200 k. w. TURBINE GENERATORS—50 A. C. 
Motors—1 to 50 H. P. 
(1 low and 1 Mixed Pressure, Condensing.) 
5 Water Tube BOILERS—(Total 1500 H. P.) 
5 Derricks, 4 Hoists, 3 Cranes, all auxiliary equip- 
ment. 
(Easy water shipment.) 
*N. B. AYNE* 
Machinery Distributor Industrial Property Adaptor 
105 W. 55th St., New York. Tel: CIRCLE 17-6730 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 





BARGAIN—WILL TRADE FOR LUMBER 


One Yates Matcher, 4-A; two 6” American Mould- 
ers; also several three phase 60 Cycle 220 volt 
Motors 10-15-25 and 75 HP; all in first class run- 
ning condition. 
Address “W. 68,”’ 


care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


Complete going modern Single Band Mill with Dry 
Kilns and Planer located on Railroad and Tide- 
water at first class Port and approximately one 
hundred million feet of high grade stumpage 
chiefly Yellow Pine which is easily accessible by 
water at low logging cost. Plenty of logs can be 
purchased at fair prices and there is considerable 
additional timber which can be acquired at reason- 
able prices. This property is offered by the own- 
ers. Low price and reasonable terms will be made 
to responsibdle people. 

Address ‘“‘W. 67,” 


care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—1 WAPPAT 2A ELEC. HAND SAW 


1 Crescent Universal Woodworker, complete, 
1 Variety cut-off saw with 16’ steel table. 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 





FOR SALE—LARGE CONCRETE JEAGER MIXER 


With hoist and capstan attached; completely over- 
hauled. Will be sold very cheap for cash. 
ALEXANDRIA BAY LUMBER CO., INC., 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


ee 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Sames Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 2 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $2. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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